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HOWELLS’S NEW YORK STORY. 


4 GREAT NOVEL. (Just Published.) 
Never, certainly, has Mr. Howetts written more brilliantly, more 
clearly, more firmly, or more attractively than in A Hazard of 
\ Fortunes, says the New York Tribune ; and it gives the 
iin reasons for this profound praise as follows: 
4 NEW DEPARTURE 
No one can complain tiiat in his last story Mr. Howe ts has 
It is a study of life in 
New York, and the author has brought together such a gallery 


taken his type from the commonplace. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


grovelled, now we fly; let him remember all this, 
and then ask if this day and its cause is not one of 
those gifts concerning which the apostle said, ‘* Every 


| good gift and every perfect gift cometh from above.” 


f odd and strongly differentiated characters as could perhaps | 


be found in no other city on the continent, while the conditions 
1 ph uses of social life re presented are not less distinctive and 
peculiar 
HEROIC CHARACTERS. 
In A Hazard of New Fortunes Mr. Nowk.s employs the hero 


element as he has never done before Margaret Vance, the 


rich girl of society who is so profoundly moved by the sorrow 
and suffering around her that she becomes a Sister of Charity ; 
old Lindau, who rages against “ gabidal”’ and trusts and com- 
binations, and domiciles himself in the Bowery that he may be 


with the poor; Conrad Dryfoos, who is killed while seeking to 


prevent fighting between the strikers and the police—are each 
The author deals here with 


the play of strong emotions and great passions. 


and ali cast in the heroic mould. 


A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. A Novel. By Wittiam 
Dean Howe tts. Popular Edition, Illustrated by W. A. Rogrrs 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


In this week's number of Harvenr’s WEEKLY ts published a farce 
W. D. Howk ts, entitled 

THE ALBANY DEPOT, 
strated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


One of the great scientists of the period has said that 
when he attempts to give the power manifested in the 
universe a name, it evades him, declines to be made 
objective, and he is overshadowed by its mystery. 

3ut in the same way, it has been pointed out, the be 
loved disciple said, ‘‘ The light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” And they 
who hold with St. John, feel that this light, this 
power, this being, does not evade search or decline 
recognition, but taking on human life has given us 
reason for rejoicing in the gift of Christmas Day, 
finding that there is no greater miracle in that act of 


| taking on human life than in the fact of the exist- 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

LTHOUGH Christmas falls within the tradition 
£X ary mild, haleyon days, we always associate it 
in our minds with clear, frosty weather, spotless 
snows, sparkling stars, and bells that chime with as 
frosty a tinkle as the sparkle of the stars. Yet, of 
course, the weather has nothing whatever to do with 
our real acceptation of the day, since it has been cel- 
ebrat-d all around the year, in March and in Sep- 


tember, and since in equatorial regions it has to be | 


accompanied by fans and coolers,and ices are more 
grateful there than the necessary because historic 
plum-pudding at its banquet table. 

For Christmas, after all, has to find its best atmos 
phere in the heart; and whether one is South or North, 
whether it falls under the patronage of good old gen 
erous St. Nicholas or under that of the Christ Child 
the Christ-Kindlein that has become Kriss Kringle 
the acknowledgment of its beauty and preciousuess 
has to spring out spontaneously, as the blossoms of 


ence of life itself—life, of which a great religious 
thinker has said: ‘‘ We know not what it is, how it 
comes or goes, and most imperfectly has the keenest 
and most patient human scrutiny been able to trace 
even the mode of operation. In itself and all the 
varied modes of its operation it is the standing mir- 
acle of the universe, the most wonderful of all the 
forces working in the realm of nature.”” And think- 
ing thus of the day as the one that marks and accent- 
uates the great gift of life and being to every individ- 
ual, as well as of the holy life and being in whose 
remembrance it is instituted, they would keep it ina 
selfish seclusion who were not glad to have humanity 
of all nations and of every belief recognize whatever 
they can in the day, welcoming them to it as they 
would welcome all people to one hospitable hearth. 
The very fact of the custom that has been chosen for 
one of the chief secular features of the day’s observ- 
ance—the making of gifts, the relieving of want, the 
carrying to each other all the gladness the earth has 
to offer—shows the feeling which offers the freedom 
of the day to all who will join in its festive spirit. 
Let Christmas come how and where it will, it 
speaks of the value of life, and so of humanity; to 
the believer, of the value of that humanity for which 
the great author and principle of life could leave the 
heaven of heavens, and into which he could stoop; 
to the unbeliever, at least of the value of that human- 
ity for which Christianity has done so much more 





than any other known agency, and he need not hesi- | 
| tate to celebrate the day as that of the birth, if not of 


the great precept ‘‘ that ye love one another,” yet of 
the great forceful application of the precept, and he 
can let the wreath adorn his window, the garland be 
hung above his door, and he ean load his children 
with gifts, and help on the joy of the day with the 
best of them. We have heard it said that of late 
many Hebrews celebrate Christmas; and we do not 
know why they should find that difficult to-day, were 
it only in regard for their own race from which such 
great things sprang. 


It is perhaps an acknowledgment of this mystery | 


and principle of life, especially as Christ’s acceptance 
and experience of human life presents it, that we 
dress our churches and houses with wreaths and gar- 
lands of evergreen—symbols of life and of death)ess 
life—excluding no other green than that ivy which 
belongs to Bacchus and to drunken delirium and 
excess, and the mistletoe, which 


belongs to the | 


Druidic worship and to scenes of gayer and lighter | 
cheer; those being generally chosen, too, like the | 
| holly, the laurel, the spruce, and hemlock, that are 


perennially green and fresh. It is in no want of 


| reverence for the day that this custom was borrowed 


that Glastonbury thorn which is said to be the staff | 


of Joseph of Arimathea used to do when the time of 
the year came round to the sacred birth, and aroused 
in it the blossoming impulse. Wherever the heart 
itself welcomes the coming of Christmas it makes no 
odds whether the day is ushered in with the singing 
of carols or with the burning of gunpowder, as the 
habit is in some portions of our Southern country. 


from the worship of other so-called deities; for the 
Christmas modes of celebration were largely derived 
from and in-kneaded with the ways of observing the 
old Saturnalia, which came at this period of the sun's 
course, and marked some traditional era resembling 
its own, when golden Saturn reigned in piping times 


| of peace, when all men loved each other, and sin and 
| suffering were unknown on earth, and in whose 


Aud who is there that has not a welcome for 


Christmas? Even he who considers religion as be 
longing to the region of the unknowable, and dis 
regards all religious events, must feel the contagion 
of the general joyfulness, and be glad, one would 
think, of the day. If he is not, let him pause and 
think of what it is that the influence of the day has 
brought about and established. Let him picture the 
state of the world before the dawn of that first Christ- 
mas Day of all—its oppressions, its barbarity, its 
slavery, its poverty beyond speech here, its wealth 
beyond dreams there, its indifference to human life 
and distress, its cruelty, its ignorance, its sin; and 
then let him look at it now, with its concern for the 
race, its outlook for the poor, its enthusiasm for lu- 
manity, iis freedom for nations, its alleviations of 
suffering, its vast enlightenment, its penetration into 
the great secrets of the cosmos, its endeavor after 
righteousness; let him remember that where we did 
not know so much as the nature of the clod, now we 
know that of the stars; where we wallowed in the 
senses, now we search the mystery of life; where we 


festivities tapers were lighted, evergreens were hung, 
slaves assumed purple tunics and white togas and 
caps of freedom, and masters waited on them, and all 
was good-will and good cheer. 

It is in this spirit and atmosphere of good-will and 
good cheer that our Christmas greetings and our 
Christmas gifts are made. And while we make them, 


| do we never pause and reflect as to whether we have 


secured anything to offer the Master of the festival 
Himself? The kings of the East brought Him gold 
and frankincense and myrrh, but others in this latter 
day, what have they brought for Him ? 
“What gifts for Christ, then, bring ye with the rest ? 

Your hands have worked well. Is your courage spent 

In handwork only? Have you nothing best 

Which generous souls may perfect and present, 

And He shall thank the givers for? No light 

Of teaching, liberal natious, for the poor 

Who sit in darkness when it is not night ? 

No cure for wicked children? Oh, no cure, 

No help for women sobbing out of sight 

Because men made the laws %”’ 
And what gifts have we as individuals, as children, 
as servants? And in what far or near Christmas is 
it that each‘one of us all shall have burned away the 
dross of self, and shall give to the source and cause 
of all our Christmas the perfect gifts of love and 
sacrifice ? 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
“ ONE, BUT A LION,” 


A CCORDING to Asop’s fables, the lioness and the fox 
once had a conversation about their children, and the 
fox reproached the lioness with her small family. The 
lioness answered: “You, indeed, produce many at a litter, 
and often; but what are they? Foxes. I, indeed, have but 
one at a time, but it is a lion.” In the chronic American 
solicitude as to birth rates and small families, it may be 
well to go back to sop for a few suggestions. 

A great deal of valuable information in regard to Ameri- 
can population is condensed into the following brief table, 
condensed from the very minute and accurate Massachusetts 
Census Returns for 1885. (Population Statistics, Part IL, 
p. 1208.) It gives the average number of children born of 
married women within the State and having children, with 
discrimination as to the place of nativity of the mothers. 
It gives also the average number of children yet living in 
each household, and the number not living. These figures 
will be here arranged in the order of average size in the 
families-—the smallest at the top, the largest below : 


Average 
Number of 
Children 


Average of Average ol 


Birthplace. Children) | Children 
Li 








Born. Jiving not Living 
United States ..... 8.37 2.41 0.96 
Canada (English) .. 3.98 2.90 1.08 
Great Britain... .. 4.72 3.10 1.62 
TORING esac bea 5.63 3.62 2.01 
| Canada (French)... 6.19 4.27 1.92 


Now if we look simply at quantity of production, there is 
no deubt of the moral of these figures. If the one object 
of human existence is to contribute as many human beings 
as possible to the planet, then the different races here indi- 
cated must take rank in inverse order to that here given. 
The Freneh race is, when tried by that standard, superior 
to the Irish, the Irish to the British, the British to the 
English-Canadian, the English-Canadian to the American 
Now no one of these races, except the French-Canadian 
alone, would accept this order of precedence as valid. It 
is probable that the French-Canadian would also find itself 
inferior by this standard, in the long-run, to the negro, and 
possibly the Chinese. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
any race on this soil would accept these results as decisive 
of precedence. This standard would be rejected; we must 
find some other standard. 

First, however, following the figures a little farther, we 
find that the statistics of death as well as those of birth 
are to be considered, and that these modify these other fig- 
ures. Of these various families we are told by the same ta- 
bles that the proportion now living is as follows: of Eng- 
lish-Canadian parentage, 72.93; of United States parentage, 
71.90; of French-Canadian parentage, 69.04; of British par- 
entage, 65.69; of Irish parentage, 65.35. The two races low- 
est in their productivity are therefore highest in their pro 
portion of living children, while the Irish race, equalled by 
ouly one in production, is behind all others as to success in 
rearing. ‘These differences do not balance the greater in- 
crease of those more productive races, but they throw light 
upon the other conditions of the problem. It is to be no- 
ticed, too, that the children of Massachusetts mothers—by 
other statistics given on the same page-—while precisely 
equalling in number those of mothers born in other States, 
but now residing in Massachusetts, slightly excel them in 
proportion of life, the average number of living children 
being in the former case 2.42 instead of 2.41, and of children 
not living 0.95 instead of 0.96. The general fact, however, 
is unquestionable that the number of living children is at 
present greater in the imported stocks than in the American. 

But it must be remembered that all these figures refer to 
the period of childhood alone, and do not include the consid- 
eration of health in maturity. This subject was thorough- 
ly investigated, as between different nationalities, by a med- 
ical commission appointed in 1875 by the Boston Board of 
Health, and reporting in a large pamphlet. Their conelu- 
sion is “that our foreign-born population, though undoubt- 
edly more prolific than the natives, still more surpasses the 
latter in mortality. This is seemto be true throughout the 
United States” (p. 76), and they endorse the conclusions 
reached by the eminent statistician Dr. Jarvis (Atlantic 
Monthly, April, 1872), whose opinion is that, taking all 
things into view, “the natural increase is at a lower rate 
in the foreign than in the American families” (p. 468). “ It 
is yet doubtful,” he says of the foreign-born element, 
“whether their high birth rate adds to the permanent 
population ” (p. 463). 

The main consideration, after all, takes us back to Asop’s 
fables. Mere quantity of births does not settle the matter. 
Every peasant race which comes to dwell in the United 
States arrives poor, accustomed to living on little, with very 
scanty demands, and ready to set up a new household on 
next to nothing. In the labor of childreu—even of very 
young children—it finds support; and the more of these, 
the better. The writer can remember, when living in a 
manufacturing town, nearly forty years ago, how it took 
the coustant efforts of philanthropists to keep Irish parents 
from sending very young children into the mills, and in 
many cases living on their labor. The Lrish-Americans 
have now, to a great extent, got beyond this; but with the 
French-Canadians, who have largely succeeded them in the 
factories, the same trouble exists to-day. As a rule, the 
poorer and more ignorant the class, the earlier the mar- 
riages, and hence the more prolific. Each new generation, 
however, becomes more thrifty, more careful, more deliber- 
ate, marries later, brings up its children with more care ; 
fewer are born, but fewer die in infancy. We all see this 
change in the Anglo-American race, but it is really just as 
visible in the later arrivals. Roman Catholic priests admit 
it in regard to the Irish-Americans, and any ove who has 
kept house for many years knows that the class of middle- 
aged unmarried women among Irish domestics, formerly so 
small as to be almost imperceptible, is now very abundant ; 
they are now too thrifty to marry very young, and often 
to marry at all. A German lady of great experience, the 
editor of a German newspaper of large circulation in New 
York, once told me that the same tendency was noticeable 
among Germans. It will probably be found that it is all 
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a part of that great transforming process which is fusing 
many nationalities into one for us—greater thrift, greater 
comfort, greater desire that our children, if fewer, shall be 
better born aud reared; and shall prove, if possible, not fox- 
es, but lions. Even if the tendency be too strongly marked, 
it is plain that it can never be counteracted by scolding 
about it. T.. We Bs 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEQDORE CHILD 
XXVIL—FINAL LACONICS. 


F you are invited to dine without ceremony, and to take pot- 
I luck, as the saying is, refuse without hesitation the dangerous 
honor. An informal dinner invitation is a deceitful trap, As 
Berchoux sings in his poem “ La Gastronomie,” 

“Sonvenez-vous toujours, dans le cours de la vie, 
Quwun diner sans fagon est une perfidie.” 
Serve hot. Servez chaud. On this point there can be no com- 
The finest dish is spoiled if it is served lukewarm on 
almost cold. Beware of cold plates 

When you are dining, let no visit, no letter, no telegram, disturb 
you. Forget the cares of life and all the troubles of the world. 
As Berchoux wisely remarks, 


promise 


“ Rien ne doit déranger Vhonnéte homme qui dite.’ 


Mrs. Loftie, in her book The Dining Room, suggests that it is 
well not to have too much furniture in a dining-room, and adds: 
“ There ought, however, always to be some place neatly fitted with 
writing materials, us a note has often to be answered during meals,” 
No, Mrs. Loftie—no! 
grave import as to require an answer “ during meals.” 

Mrs. Loftie well says, “Water and salt should be within the 
reach of everybody at table, and should never require to be ‘ pass- 
This is the true doctrine, and its application is fatal to such 
trible objects as cruet-stands, Considering that people will add 
sait, pepper, and mustard even, and that in the case of certain 
dishes the addition is excusable, let those condiments be within 
éach one’s reach, so that no “ passing” 
needed. 

The English habit of taking wine together affords, according to 
a writer in the Quarte rly Review,“ 
of recognition when distant, and one of the prettiest oecasions for 
coquetry when near, There is a well-known lady-killer who es- 
teems his mode of taking wine to be, of all his manifold attrac- 
tions, the chief; and to do him justice, the tact with which he 
chooses his time, the air with which he gives the invitation, the 
enpressement he contrives to throw into it, the studied carelessness 
with which he keeps his eye on the fair one’s every movement till 
she is prepared, and the seeming timidity of his bow, when he is 
all the while looking full into her eyes—all these little graces at 
inimitable.” 

This theory is inadequately refined. 
may excuse such intrusion upon the serenity of the diner as chal- 


There has never been written a note of such 






and no ‘asking may be 


one of the most ple ising modes 


There are occasions which 


lenging him to drink wine at a moment when he may lave no 
desire to drink, but, as a rule, it may be as well to leave this Eug 
lish habit to the English 

Another English habit is to continue drinking wine after dinner, 
when the ladies have withdrawn, 





It is useless to reason about na- 
tional customs. It may, however, be remarked that it is desirable 
to have hot black coffee served inunediately after the dessert foi 
those who do not eare to dilute the gastric juices and fatigue their 
stomachs by absorbing a quantity of wine after the feast is over, 
The French practice scems preferable, namely, to serve wine only 
during the dinner, and coffee immediately after the dessert 

Nine is the grand maximum of guests at a real dinner given for 
the pleasure of dining, and not for the purpose « ither of ostenta 


With 


eigut or nine guests gene ral conversation is easy, and at the same 


tion or of paying off what are considered social debts 


time a parenthesis and a private talk with one’s nei 





sityle Professional talkers, sudistes, anecdote mon , are not to 


be admitted to a real dinner. Good conversation is like good 


fencing, adversary attacks all the time, 
and does not know how in his turn to rewain on tle defensive, to 
parry, and to thrust 

Louis XVIIL, who was an amiable skeptic and hated nobody, 


not even the terrible genius whom his courtiers called t 


it is impossible if your 


ic Usurper, 
or the Corsican ogre, was indulgent toward all shortcomings, with 
the exception of disdain of gastronomic pleasures. He came neat 
to disgracing the Due de Blacas on this score 

‘How do you find this salmis ?” 

* Ma Soi, sire, I confess that I never pay attention to what I 
eat.’ 

“You make a great mistake,” replied the king, dryly ; 
should always pay attention to what they eat and to what they 


asked the king one day 


‘ people 


pa). 
Said M. Casimir, the chef of the Maison Dorée in Paris,“ 
f feverish politics, monsieur, are ag 

The same M. Casimir, whom I hold to be a very great artist, 
speaking of his experience with pupils of various nationality, and 
of their comparative aptitude, gave the following as the result of 
his observations : 

“Of Englishmen you may make grooms to your heart’s content, 
but cooks—never. 

“The Russians have natural gifts for cookery, very delicate 
senses, but too many vices. 

“The Germans have no natural gifts, but by dint of patience 
and obstinate efforts they end by learning. They are the only 
rivals that our young cooks have to fear.” 

M. Casimir is a pessimist. People nowadays, he finds, are al- 
They ask for something that is ready, so tha 
\ The cook has no opportunity of ex- 





*s of mMedlocre cooke 





ways in a hurry. 








they may not have to wait. 
ercising his invention and of developing his genius by daily effort 
to satisfy exacting gourmets 

In Parisian cookery there is certainly decadence. In the res 
taurants this is due to the invasion of ignorant foreigners, whose 
palates are blunted and whose knowledge is ué/; to the general 
absence of criticism ; and, above all, to the wide extension of club 
life, where a great attraction for many members is the table d’héte, 
or house dinner, served at a moderate price. With very few ex- 
ceptions, the Paris club dinners are poor, but still imposir 
pect. And this leads us to remark the deplorable tendency of 
the modern French cooks to perfect the exterior form of aliments 
—to present a dish effectively, instead of cooking it carefully. In 
our talks about delicate feasting, let us neglect no opportunity of 
preaching simplicity. The essential thing is the savor of a dish, 
and not its decoration with festoons of mushrooms or garlands of 
shrimps. Culinary architecture, sculpture in lard, butter, sugar, 
and other edible materials, and all applications of decorative mo- 
tifs to cooked meats, are to be avoided. As a rule, cold dishes 
alone should be decorated, and that, too, with moderation; for of 
all the arts which charm life, cookery is that in which it is least 
agreeable to feel the hand of the artist. Furthermore, it is desir- 
able to serve a dish as soon as it is cooked; to decorate it causes 
a delay, during which some of its virtues are lost. Good, atten- 
tive, and simple cookery, by slow and rational processes, the effect 
of which is to preserve the flavor of the primary materials, such is 
my ideal, rather than the hasty methods of rapid cooking, which 


in as- 
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require to be accompanied by additions of artificial gravies and 
palate-secathing sauces and coulis, 

For the Anglo-Saxon taste, the pheasant should be high, or, as 
the noted gourmet Grimod de la Reyniére said, “ the pheasant 
ought to be waited for as long as the pension of a literary man 
who has never flattered anybody. You hang up the pheasant by 
the tail, and you eat it when the body quits the tail. Thus, a phea 
sant hung on Shrove-Tuesday may be spitted on Easter Day.” In 
reality, the pheasant is perhaps an overrated bird, since it needs 
incipient putrefaction to make it palatable, If you eat a pheasant 
relatively fresh, it is only good on condition that, like Signior Ben- 
edick of Padua, it be “ stuffed with all honorable virtues,” that is 
to say, that sliced truffles be inserted between the skin and the 
flesh, and that the carcass be filled with rich and savory force- 
meat. 

Can Women be Gourmets ?—This is a question for women them- 





selves to decide. In any-case, the experience and practice of the 
epicure can only tolerate and never desire the presence of women 
at a serious dinner, where what is on the table is of more impor- 
tance than what is around it. All true lovers of the table will 
agree with Grimod de la Reyniére that “ women, being small eat- 
ers, and always finding the time long at table, because it is there 
that least attention is paid them, ought to be banished from all 
scientific and solid repasts.” 

This rule applies, of course, only to exceptional occasions, when 
learned theorists and masterly cooks combine their ideas and their 
ll with a view to producing some grand manifestation of the art 


of cooking. 





In the course of ordinary life women will be always 
welcome, although perhaps, after all, the Oriental usages in this 
matter are preferable in the interests of art. 

THE END, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESS FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES, 
Witt the Christmas holidays come dances and dinners and 


merrymaking generally in country houses and in town, and 
for these 





iy parties dress must be considered. For dancing 
s the first choice, in conjunction with bengaline or 
satin: white tulle, with rose garlands or with white blossoms, for 
débutantes ; old-blue or pink tulle for blondes; and the bright 
Spanish yellow tulles, with gold bands or glittering silver orna- 
ments, for brunettes. 


og 


gowns tulle 





The newest tulle gowns have their low bodices cut with very 
short points below the waist line, and either round or pointed in 
the neck, with full sleeves long enough to drape the arms almost 
to the elbows. The skirts show more of the bengaline or satin 
combined with them than those of last year, and are less sugges- 
tive of ballet skirts, one or two layers of tulle over a thicker net 
skirt in accordion pleats being sufficient above the satin founda- 
tion skirt. The fronts are of accordion pleated tulle, the sides of 
silk, satin, or brocade festooned, or in two fringed flounces, and 
the back of tul e, gathered very full at top, and hemmed, tucked, 
or banded with crape below. A pure white tulle gown has a fringe 
of lilies-of-the-valley at the foot, and points of white ribbon on the 
front of the skirt, ending in large rosettes on the left side; a see- 
ond bas a garland of pink hedge-roses on the side of the skirt and 
on the bodice; and a third has Christmas holly, with its red bet 
ries for garniture, Branches of bluets, with their green stems and 
leaves en évidence, trim the sides of a grayish blue tulle gown, and 
edge the low pointed neck. Velvet tlowers are effective trimmings, 
as wreaths of pink and red velvet roses together on a pale blue 
tulle gown; another combination of colors is yellow tulle trimmed 
with pink rose garlands that are tied with light blue ribbons. 
Mauve, gray, and pansy-colored tulle gowns in most refined taste 
have open silver passementerie girdles and vandykes, with Parma 

irt. 

Satin, brocade, and bengaline are used for separate bodices to 
wear with tulle skirts, the top of the bodice being draped with 
tulle, dotted with small flowers, 


violets, orchids, or chrvsanthemums on the sk 





while larger bunches of flowers 
catch up the tulle in diamond-like puffs on the front of the skirt. 
Ostrich-feather bands edge the neck of other low corsages, and 
follow the lapped folds of the front: bunches of short ostrich 
feathers or of small tips are tied with bows on the sides of the 
skirt. Light fluffy furs and rich sables trim pearl white and yel- 
low satin bodices most effectively. Round waists of satin for 
youthful slight figures have vandykes of multicolored embroidery 
turned up as a girdle, and downward from the neck. 

Transparent silken fabries—imousseline de soie, crépe lisse, and 
the créped mousselines called chiffouu—are exquisite thin materials 
used in conjunction with brocades and richly repped silks, forming 
the drapery of the bodice, the sleeves, and the tablie: 
fabrics with cream white ground serve with almost any silk, and 
are often richly embroidered in many colors, or else in a single 
color in deep mitred edges. A new arrangement is festooned 
paniers of this silk muslin on the skirts of Parisian gowns, giving 
a promise of the revival of draperies in the near future. A charm 
ing gown of this kind is of Louis Seize brocade in flowered stripes 
of pale green, rose, and cream color, with small Marie Antoinette 
paniers of cream mousseline de soie, caught up on the hips with 
bows of pink velvet ribbon. The low, slightly pointed bodice of 
the brocade is cut off at top under the arms, and the mousseline 
fills in the space above and forms the sleeves, a band of rose vel- 
vet ribbon passing along at the top of the brocade to conceal the 
Join, and another band edging the waist line. 

Young women of distinctive taste wear artistic gowns of Lib- 
erty’s silks or of crépe de Chine, or of the wool crépons, with the 
bodice half-high, and draped from the shoulders to lap in front, 
the back merely shirred at the waist line without side forms, and 
the sleeves puffed to the elbows, or else with the longer mutton- 
leg sleeves that reach to the wrists. 





Other bodices are gathered 
very full around the armholes in front, and drawn down to the 
middle of the waist through a long curved buckle; or, to be more 
dressy, rows of small flowers or tiny loops of ribbon take the 
place of the buckle. Empire bodices are still worn, but are mod- 
ified by having their wide girdle drawn across a long-waisted lin 
ing that preserves the graceful tapering lines of the waist. The 
Greek gowns introduced last year are worn in white, black, rose, 
or yellow crépon, with fringe of gilt or silver at the foot, and a 
Greek key border wrought on the draped bodice and peplum points 
of the over-dress. Pretty gowns, called Early English by those 
who wear them, have the straight English skirt, with fulness 
massed at the back, and a full bodice drawn into a point below 
the waist, and nearly high in the neck, being cut out just be- 
low the throat, even all around, to show a single row of gold 
beads or a classic necklace above. The sleeves are full at the 
top and close at the wrists, and are trimmed with a gathered frill 
of doubled crape or mousseline de soie, and a similar frill is turned 
down about the neck. A white crépon gown with gold galloon 
for the pointed girdle has white or yellow mousseline de soie for 
the frills, and black erépon gowns may be all black or have col- 
ored frills, as the wearer chooses. 

Dinner gowns for very young ladies barely touch the floor in 
the back, while those for their older sisters and mothers have 
very long flowing trains, round or oval, with a cord or bias fold 
along the edge. A youthful brocade, all white blossoms on a blue- 
green ground, has a straight English skirt of six breadths, with a 
quaint trimming of Greek squares of velvet ribbon set around the 
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skirt half-way down. The high fu 
sleeves of white point d’esprit net, and a girdle of the velvet rib 
bon dropping i A tall, graceful lady of midd 
age will preside at her Christmas table in a fawn-colored gow 





n long ends behind 


satin brocaded in des vis of bow Knots: the bac k is a princess: 
train, the jacket front opens over a vest of black mousseline 

soie banded with gold galloon, and the front of the skirt is of 
similar black muslin richly embroidered with gold. 


Verv stylish black gowns, useful for day wear during the holi- 


days, are made of black bengaline (now the most fashionab] 
black silk), brightened up by gay Seotech striped or plaided be 


galine, with green, blue, mahogany, red, and yellow st 





pes on a 


black ground Recently imported gowns of this kind 








gay Scotch silk as a yoke in front and back of a round waist of the 

black silk, the latte: 

the edge of the yoke 

with gilt binding, and the nearly straight skirt ippears to fall 
1 silk A wi 


ind drops behind 


bound with gold galloon when sewed above. 


the full black sleeves have deep plaid cuffs 
open in the back upon two breadths of the Seotel 
folded girdle of black silk surrounds the waist 


in two long handkerchief points. Princesse 





sses of black ben- 
galine have a Figaro jacket of passementerie or of the silk, oper 
ing over a blouse vest of black mousseline de chiffon embroidered 
with goid or silver, and the front of the skirt has a deep fall of 
this embroidered transparent silk, 

White kid gloves are worn with white eveni ind even 
rival those of tan-color for wearing with colored gowns: they 


dresses, 





of undressed kid without ornamental stitching, and in mousq 


taire shape, but are less wrinkled on the arms than formerly, and 
sleeves ; indeed many 


are short enough to lisp] iy pretty dimpled ell 


need not be drawn up to meet very short 
oWs and part of the 
White satin slippers 


arm above. olpany white gloves; tar 

















colored and gray Suéde slippers are worn with gloves of the same 
color; colored dresses have slippers of the fabric of the dress, 
with stockings to match; black slippers w jewelled buckles 
and black stockings are still worn, but not universally, as they 
formerly were. , 
Coiffures with evening toilettes are worn either high or low, as 
best suits the contour of the head { small Pompadour wreath 
of flowers, a ribbon passed through the tresses or over them, fillets 
of jewels, of gold, or of shell, an aigrette of osprey, jewelled hair- 
pins, a tult of ostrich tips or of marabout, and side combs of 
gold, of jewels, or of amber she ive all fashionably worn in the 
hair; vet many women of taste prefer the simplest coiffure, entire 
ly without ornament, with their most elaborate evening toilette 
A cloud of white or black lace for covering the head in the ear 
riage, a boa of marabout or of short ostrich ti or a collar 
cogs’ feathers, and a warm clouk of plush or of brocade, com 
plete the evening outfit. Short mantles of brocade—blue, rose, « 
vellow—bordered with brown fu we W 1 by voung ladies : 
longer cloaks of red plush or cloth, or else fawu or gray ¢ 
hair trimmed with feathers and appliqué emb lery, are for 


who are older, 

For information 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
B. ALTMAN, 


inks are due Mrs. ( 
& OO; 


received t Donovan: and 


James McCreery & Co.; and 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. Buatye's new house in Washington is about completed, and 
it is said to divide the attention of the pu vith the WI 
House. It was in this house that the attempt to assassinate 5 
retary Seward was made. To wipe out the memory of this 
Mr. Blaine has had the partition taken down betwe the late See 
retary’s bedroom and the room adjoining it, and has thrown the 


» has made the drawing-room, 
it Miss Jeanne Turnure 


Victor Dhuleep Singh was no sooner set afloat thar 


into One, Whicl 

—The story 
Prince 
denied. The Prince is the son of the Maha tjah Dhuleep Singh 


and grandson of the famous “Lion of the Paunjau 





present on the staff of General Sit John Ross, K.C.B., command 


of ler Majesty’s forces in British North America 
is short, stout, and dark, 


able society. 


-Mr. Edwin A. Abbey designed all the costumes that are worn 
by Mrs. Bernard Beere’s company in La Tosea, and they we 
made under his person ils Ipervision, Mr. Abbey has shown tl 
same historical accuracy and taste in this work that is cons i 
in his art. 

—Mrs. Harrison spends all her leisure time in china painting 
Her boudoir in the northwest corner of the White House is le 
studio as well, and there she paints alone, or \ su f hi 


friends as share her talent. 
—Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew proposes a Woman's Loan Exhibitic 


as one of the attractions of the World’s Fair in 1892. She think 


that the women who have laces, fans, atures, and bric-a-bra 


und Mrs. Charles P 





would g adly lend them for such an oceasio 
Daly entirely agrees with her. 

-Lakewood has a your 
Kimball is president. 
Two are for social purposes ; 


¢ women’s athletic club, of which Mi 
The club has rooms in an old factory 
the other 


given over to Badminton, tennis, pun ¢ bags, Indian clubs, and 


which is 150 feet long. i 





bieveling 
Dr. Sat 
li 


active, vigorous, and self-reliant by a propriate physical training 


it, Professor of Physieal Culture at Harvard, does 


not believe mm loo mUCch exercise A man can be made courageous 





he says, but the men who kick foot-balls are the very men whe 
have to lay off after the season for rest and recreation Phos 
who have been the most successful in heavy gymnastics are t 


very ones who are subject to nervous cou plaints 
—Mrs. Charles F. Traev, the daughter of Hon. John Bice 


made her first appearance before an audience in the opening co 
cert of the interesting series given at Chickering 

by Mr. and Mrs, Francis Korbay Mrs. Tracy 

going on the stage further than this, however. 





soprano voice, and sings with taste 
—* Little Mollie Garfield,’ now Mrs. Mary 
Brown, has gone with her husband to Was! 
has recently invested in re: 
—Mrs. Morton, t 
vate secretary in the person otf Miss Nellie Hunt, daughter of the 
late Ex-Minister Hunt. 


she also receives callet , 





estate U 





ie wife of the Vice-President, has taken a p 


Miss Hunt not only answers letters 


ind as she is well known in Washing 
ton society, she can save Mrs. Morton much of the boredom of 
social life 

—Mrs. Reed, the wife of the new Speaker of the House, is short 
and plump, with wavy dark brown hair growing low on her for 





head, and bright, laughing eyes. She looks scarcely tl 
yet her only child is thirteen. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Reed cares 
much for social dissipation, though they are prepared to face it 
if they must. ; 

—Mrz John Sherwood, of New York, was born in Kee e, Ne V 
Hampshire, and is the danghter of the late General 
prominent citizen of that place. The vhich Mrs. Sher- 


wood was born was built by her grandfather It 


ty-five 





nouse il 
is a grand old 
place, with beautifuliy carved colonial mantels and winding stair- 
vases, The drawing-room wall-paper represents Venetian scenery, 
and is well preserved The house, though situated on the main 
street, is surrounded by extensive grounds, and sheltered by fine 
old elin-trees, ; 
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“TLL TELL 


“FT NEVER heard of a woman’s bein’ saxton.” 
“T dun’no’ what difference that makes; I 

don’t see why they shouldn’t have women saxtons 
as well as men saxtons, for my part, nor nobody 
else neither. They'd keep dusted ’nough sight 
cleaner. I’ve seen the dust layin’ on my pew thick 
enough to write my name in a good many times, 
an’ ’ain’t said nothin’ about it. An’ I ain’t goin’ to 
say nothin’ now again Joe Sowen, now he’s dead 
an’ gone. He did jest as well as most men do. 
Men git in a good many places where they don’t 
belong, an’ where they set as awkward as a cow on 
a hen-roost, jest because they push in ahead of 
women. I ain’t blamin’ ’em; I s’pose if I could 
push in I should jest the same way. But there 
ain’t no reason that I can see, nor nobody else 
neither, why a woman shouldn't be saxton.” 

Hetty Fifield stood in the rowen hay-field be- 
fore Caleb Gale. He was a deacon, the chairman 
of the selectmen, and the rich and influential 
man of the village. One looking at him would 
not have guessed it. There was nothing im- 
posing about his lumbering figure in his calico 
shirt and baggy trousers. However, his large face, 
red and moist with perspiration, scanned the dis- 
tant horizon with a stiff and reserved air; he did 
not look at Hetty. 

“ How'd you go to work to ring the bell ?” said 
he. “It would have to be tolled, too, if anybody 
died.” 


“T'd jest as lief ring that little meetin’-house | 


beil as to stan’ out here an’ jingle a cow-bell,” 
said Hetty; “‘an’ as for tollin’, I'd jest as soon 
toll the bell for Methusaleh, if be was livin’ here! 
I'd laugh if I ’ain’t got strength ‘nough for that.” 

“Tt takes a kind of a knack.” 

“Tf T’ain’t got as much knack as old Joe Sow- 
en ever bad, I'll give up the ship.” 

“You couldn’t tend the fires.” 

“Couldn’t tend the fires—when I've cut an’ 
carried in all the wood I’ve burned for forty 
year! Couldn’t keep the fires a-goin’ in them 
two little wood-stoves !” 

“Tt’s consider’ble work to sweep the meetin’- 
house.” 

“T guess I’ve done "bout as much work as to 
sweep that little meetin’-house, I ruther guess I 
have.” 

“ There’s one thing you ’ain’t thought of.” 


YOU WHERE I'M GOIN’ TO LIVE. 








I'M GOIN’ TO LIVE IN THE 


A CHURCH RROUSE. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


“ What's that ?” 

“Where'd you live? All old Sowen got for 
bein’ saxton was twenty dollar a year, an’ we 
couldn’t pay a woman so much as that. You 
wouldn’t have enough to pay for your livin’ any- 
wheres.” ; 

‘““Where am I goin’ to live whether I’m saxton 
or not ?” : 

Caleb Gale was silent. 

There was a wind blowing, the rowen hay 
drifted round Hetty like a brown-green sea touch- 
ed with ripples of blue and gold by the asters 
and golden-rod. She stood in the midst of it 
like a May-weed that had gathered a slender 
toughness through the long summer; her brown 
cotton gown clung about her like a wilting leaf, 
outlining her harsh little form. She was as sal- 
low as a squaw, and she had pretty black eyes; 
they were bright although she was old. She kept 
them fixed upon Caleb. Suddenly she raised her- 
self upon her toes ; the wind caught her dress and 
made it blow out; her eyes flashed. “I'll tell 
you where I’m goin’ to live,” said she. “ J’m goin’ 
to live in the meetin’-house.” 

Caleb looked at her. “ Goin’ to live in the 
meetin’-house !”” 

“ Yes, I be.” 

“Live in the meetin’-house !” 

“Td like to know why not.” 

“Why —you couldn’t—live in the meetin’- 
house. You're crazy.” 

Caleb flung out the rake which he was holding, 
and drew it in full of rowen. Hetty moved 
around in front of him, he raked imperturbably, 
she moved again right in the path of the rake, 
then he stopped. ‘There ain’t no sense in such 
talk.” 

“ All I want is jest the east corner of the back 
gall’ry, where the chimbly goes up. I'll set up 
my cookin’ stove there, an’ my bed, an’ I'll cur- 
tain it off with my sunflower quilt, to keep off 
the wind,” 

“A cookin’ stove an’ a bed in the meetin’- 
house !”’ 

“Mis’ Grout she give me that cookin’ stove, 
an’ that bed I’ve allers slept on, before she died. 
She give ’em to me before Mary Anne Thomas, 
an’ I moved ’em out, They air settin’ out in the 
yard now, an’ if it rains that stove an’ that bed 





will be spoilt. It looks some like rain now. I 
guess you'd better give me the meetin’-house key 
right off.” 

“You don’t think you can move that cookin’ 
stove an’ that bed into the meetin’-house—I ain’t 
goin’ to stop to hear such talk.” 

“My worsted-work, all my mottoes I’ve done, 
an’ my wool flowers, air out there in the yard.” 

Caleb raked. Hetty kept standing herself 
about until he was forced to stop, or gather her 
in with the rowen hay. He looked straight at 
her, and scowled ; the perspiration trickled down 
his cheeks. “If I go up to the house can Mis’ 
Gale git me the key to the meetin’-house ?” said 
Hetty. 

‘* No, she can’t.” 

“ Be you goin’ up before long ?’ 

“No, Iain’t.” Suddenly Caleb’s voice changed : 
it had been full of stubborn vexation, now it was 
blandly argumentative. ‘ Don’t you see it ain’t 
no use talkin’ such nonsense, Hetty? You'd 
better go right along, an’ make up your mind it 
ain’t to be thought of.” 

“ Where be I goin’ to-night, then ?” 

“To-night ?” 

“Yes; where be I a-goin’ 

“? Ain’t you got any place to go to?’ 

“Where do you s’pose I’ve got any place? 
Them folks air movin’ into Mis’ Grout’s house, 
an’ they as good as told me to clear out. I’ain’t 
got no folks to take me in. I dun’no’ where I’m 
goin’; mebbe I can go to your house?” 

Caleb gave a start. “We've got company to 
home,” said he, hastily, “I’m ’fraid Mis’ Gale 
wouldn’t think it was convenient.” 

Hetty laughed. “ Most everybody in the town 
has got company,” said she. 

Caleb dug his rake into the ground as if it 
were a hoe, then he leaned on it, and stared at 
the horizon. There was a fringe of yellow birches 
on the edge of the hay-field; beyond them was a 
low range of misty blue hills. ‘‘ You ’ain’t got 
no place to go to, then ?” 

“T dun’no’ of any. There ain’t no poorhouse 
here, an’ I ’ain’t got no folks.” 

Caleb stood like a statue. Some crows flew 
cawing over the field. Hetty waited. “TI s’pose 
that key is where Mis’ Gale can find it ?” she said, 
finally. 


’ 


” 


’ 





MEETIN’-HOUSE,”’--Dkawn ny Aniox Barser. 


Caleti turned and threw out his rake with a 
jerk. “She knows where ’tis; it’s hangin’ up be 
hind the settin’-room door, I s’pose you can 
stay there to-night, as long as you ’ain’t got no 
other place. We shall have to see what can be 
done.” 

Hetty scuttled off across the field. “You 
mustn’t take no stove nor bed into the meetin’- 
house,” Caleb called after her; “we can’t have 
that nohow.” 

Hetty went on as if she did not hear. 

The golden-rod at the sides of the road was 
turning brown; the asters were in their prime, 
blue and white ones; here and there were rows 
of thistles with white tops. The dust was thick; 
Hetty, when she emerged from Caleb’s house, 
trotted along in a cloud of it. She did not look 
to the right or left, she kept her small eager 
face fixed straight ahead, and moved forward 
like some little animal with the purpose to which 
it was born strong within it. 

Presently she came to a large cottage house 
on the right of the road; there she stopped. The 
front yard was full of furniture, tables and 
chairs standing among the dahlias and clumps 
of marigolds. Hetty leaned over the fence at 
one corner of the yard, and inspected a little 
knot of household goods set aside from the oth- 
ers. Here was a small cooking stove, a hair 
trunk, a yellow bedstead stacked up against the 
fence, and a pile of bedding. Some children in 
the yard stood in a group, and eyed Hetty. A wo- 
man appeared in the door—she was small, there 
was a black smutch on her face, which was hag- 
gard with fatigue, and she scowled in the sun as 
she looked over at Hetty. ‘“ Well, got a place to 
stay in ?” said she, in an unexpectedly deep voice. 

“Yes, I guess so,” replied Hetty. 

“T dun’no’ how in the world I can have you. 
All the beds will be full—I expect his mother 
some to-night, an’ I’m dreadful stirred up any- 
how.” 

“ Everybody's havin’ company; I never see any- 
thing like it.” Hetty’s voice was inscrutable. 
The other woman looked sharply at her. 

“You've got a place, ’ain’t you?” she asked, 
doubtfully. 

“Yes, I have.” 
At the left of this house, quite back from the 
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road, was a little unpainted cottage, hardly more 
than a hut. There was smoke coming out of tlre 
chimney, and a tall youth lounged in the door. 
Hetty, with the woman and children staring after 
her, struck out across the field in the little foot- 
path toward the cottage. ‘I wonder if she’s 
goin’ to stay there ?” the woman muttered, medi- 
tating. 

The youth did not see Hetty until she was 
quite near him, then he aroused suddenly as if 
from sleep, and tried to slink off around the cot- 
tage. But Hetty called after him. “Sammy,” 
she cried, “Sammy, come back here, I want 
you!” 

“ What d’ye want?” 

“Come back here !” 

The youth lounged back sulkily, and a tall 
woman came to the door. She bent out of it 
anxiously to hear Hetty. 

‘“‘T want you to come an’ help me move my 
stove an’ things,” said Hetty. 

“Where to?” 

“Into the meetin’-house.” 

“The meetin’-house ?” 

“ Yes, the meetin’-house.”’ 

The woman in the door had sodden hands; be- 
hind her arose the steam of a wash-tub. She 
and the youth stared at Hetty, but surprise was 
too strong an emotion for them to grasp firmly. 

“T want Sammy to come right over an’ help 
me,” said Hetty. 


“He ain’t strong enough to move a stove,” 
said the woman. 

“ Ain’t strong enough !” 

“ He’s apt to git lame.” 

“Most folks are. Guess I’ve got lame. Come 


right along, Sammy !” 

“He ain’t able to lift much.” 

“T s’pose he’s able to be lifted, ain’t he ? 

“JT dun’no’ what you mean.” 

“The stove don’t weigh nothin’,” said Hetty ; 
“T could carry it myself if I could git hold of it. 
Come, Sammy !” 

Hetty turned down the path, and the youth 
moved a little way after her, as if perforce. Then 
he stopped, and cast an appealing glance back at 
his mother. Her face was distressed. “ Oh, Sam- 
my, I’m afraid you'll git sick,” said she. 

“No, he ain’t goin’ to git sick,” said Hetty. 
“Come, Sammy.” And Sammy followed her down 
the path, 

It was four o’clock then. At dusk Hetty had 
her gay sunflower quilt curtaining off the chim 
ney-corner of the church gallery; her stove and 
little bedstead were set up, and she had enter- 
ed upon a life which endured successfully for 
three months. All that time a storm brewed; 
then it broke ; but Hetty sailed in her own course 
for the three montlis. 

It was on a Saturday that she took up her hab- 
itation in the meeting-house. The next morning, 
when the boy who had been supplying the dead 
sexton’s place eame and shook the door, Hetty 
was prompt on the other side. ‘ Deacon Gale 
said for you to let me in so I could ring the bell,” 
called the boy. 

* Go away,” responded Hetty. 
ring the bell; I’m saxton.” 

Hetty rang the bell with vigor, but she made 
a wild, irregular jangle at first ; 
better. The village 
that a new hand was ringing. Only a few knew 
that Hetty was in the meeting-house. When the 
congregation had assembled, and saw that gaudy 
tent pitched in the house of the Lord, and the 
resolute little pilgrim at the door of it, there was 
acommotion. The farmers and their wives were 
stirred out of their Sabbath decorum, After the 
service was over, Hetty, sitting in a pew corner 
of the gallery, her little face dark and watchful 
against the flaming background of her quilt, saw 
the people below gathering in groups, whisper- 
ing, and looking at her. 

Presently the minister, Caleb Gale, and the oth- 
er deacon came up the gallery stairs. Hetty sat 
stiffly erect. Caleb Gale went up te the sun- 
flower quilt, slipped it aside, and looked in. He 
turned to Hetty with a frown. To-day his dig- 
nity was supported by important witnesses, “ Did 
you bring that stove an’ bedstead here ?” 

Hetty nodded, 

‘*What made you do such a thing 

“What was I goin’ to do if I didn’t? How’s 
a woman as old as me goin’ to sleep in a pew, 
an’ go without a cup of tea?” 

The men looked at each other, They withdrew 
to another corner of the gallery and conferred in 
low tones; then they went down-stairs and out 
of the church. Hetty smiled when she heard the 
door shut. When one is hard pressed, one, how- 
ever simple, gets wisdom as to vantage-points. 
Hetty comprehended hers perfectly. She was 
the propounder of a problem; as long as it was 
unguessed, she was sure of her foothold as pro- 
pounder. This little village in which she had 
lived all her life had removed the shelter from 
her head; she being penniless, it was beholden 
to provide her another; she asked it what. When 
the old woman with whom she had lived died, 
the town promptly seized the estate for taxes— 
none had been paid for years. Hetty had not laid 
up a cent; indeed, for the most of the time she 
had received no wages. There had been no mo- 
ney in the house; all she had gotten for her labor 
for a sickly, impecunious old woman was a frugal 
board. When the old woman died, Hetty gather- 
ed in the few household articles for which she 
had stipulated, and made no complaint. She 
walked out of the house when the new tenants 
came in; all she asked was, “ What are you go- 
ing to do with me?” This little settlement of 
narrow-minded, prosperous farmers, however hard 
a task charity might be to them, could not turn 
an old woman out into the fields and highways 
to seek for food as they would a Jersey cow. 
They had their Puritan consciences, and her note 
of distress would sound louder in their ears than 
the Jersey’s bell echoing down the valley in the 
stillest night. But the question as to Hetty Fi 
field’s disposal was a hard one to answer. There 
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“Tm goin’ to 


at the last it was 





people said to each other 
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was no almshouse in the village, and no private 
family was willing to take her in. Hetty was 
strong and capable; although she was old, she 
could well have paid for her food and shelter by 
her labor; but this could not secure her an en- 
trance even among this hard-working and thrifty 
people, who would ordinarily grasp quickly enough 
at service without wage in dollars and cents. 
Hetty had somehow gotten for herself an unfor- 
tunate name in the village. She was held in the 
light of a long-thorned brier among the bean- 
poles, or a fierce little animal with claws and 
teeth bared. People were afraid to take her into 
their families; she had the reputation of always 
taking her own way, and never heeding the voice 
of authority. “ Pd take her in an’ have her give 
me a lift with the work,” said one sickly farmer’s 
wife; “ but, near’s I can find out, I couldn’t never 
be sure that I’d get molasses in the beans, nor 
saleratus in my sour-milk cakes, if she took a 
notion not to put it in. I don’t dare to risk it.” 

Stories were about concerning Hetty’s author- 
ity over the old woman with whom she had lived. 
“Old Mis’ Grout never dared to say her soul was 
her own,” people said. Then Hetty’s sharp, sar- 
castic sayings were repeated; the justice of them 
made them sting. People did not want a tongue 
like that in their homes. 

Hetty as a church sexton was directly opposed 
to all their ideas of church decorum and propriety 
in general; her pitching her tent in the Lord’s 
house was almost sacrilege; but what could they 
do? Hetty jangled the Sabbath bells for the 
three months; once she tolled the bell for an old 
man, and it seemed by the sound of the bell as 
if his long, calm years had swung by in a weak 
delirium; but people bore it. She swept and 
dusted the little meeting-house, and she garnished 
the walls with her treasures of worsted-work. 
The neatness and the garniture went far to quiet 
the dissatisfaction of the people. They had a 
crude taste. Hetty’s skill in fancy-work was 
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quite celebrated. Her wool flowers were much 
talked of, and young girls tried to copy them. 
So these wreaths and clusters of red and blue and 
yellow wool roses and lilies hung as acceptably 
between the meeting-house windows as pictures 
of saints in a cathedral. 

Hetty hung a worsted motto over the pulpit; 
on it she set her chiefest treasure of art, a white 
wax cross with an ivy vine trailing over it, all 
covered with silver frost-work. Hetty always 
surveyed this cross with a species of awe; she 
felt the irresponsibility and amazement of a 
genius at his own work. 

When she set it on the pulpit, no queen casting 
her rich robes and her jewels upon a shrine 
could have surpassed her in generous enthusiasm. 
“T guess when they see that they won’t say no 
more,” she said. 

But the people, although they shared Hetty’s 
admiration for the cross, were doubtful. They, 
looking at it, had a double vision of a little wax 
Virgin upon an altar. They wondered if it savored 
of popery. But the cross remained, and the min- 
ister was mindful not to jostle it in his gestures 

It was three months from the time Hetty took 
up her abode in the church, and a week before 
Christmas, when the problem was solved. Hetty 
herself precipitated the solution. She prepared 
a boiled dish in the meeting-house, upon a Sat- 
urday, and the next day the odors of turnip and 
cabbage were strong in the senses of the wor- 
shippers. They sniffed and looked at one another. 
This superseding the legitimate savor of the 
sanctuary, the fragrance of peppermint lozenges 
and wintergreen, the breath of Sunday clothes, 
by the homely week-day odors of kitchen vege- 
tables, was too much for the sensibilities of the 
people. They looked indignantly around at Hetty, 
sitting before her sunflower hanging, comfortable 
from her good dinner of the day before, radiant 
with the consciousness of a great plateful of cold 
vegetables in her tent for her Sabbath dinner. 





Poor Hetty had not many comfortable dinners, 
The selectmen doled out a small weekly sum to 
her, which she took with dignity as being her 
hire; then she had a mild forage in the neigh- 
bors’ cellars and kitchens, of poor apples and 
stale bread and pie, paying for it in teaching her 
art of worsted-work to the daughters. Her Sat- 
urday’s dinner had been a banquet to her: she 
had actually bought a piece ot pork to boil with 
the vegetables: 
little cabbage and some t 
of the limitations of her house-keeping 
herself had not a thought. She made tl 
as usual that Sunday morning i 
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he. And the ot! nodded. He had not 
smelled the cabbage until his wife nudged him 
and mentioned it; neither had Caleb Gale. 

In the afternoon of the next Thursday, Caleb 


and the other two selectmen waited upon Hetty 


in her tabernacle. They stumped up the gallery 
stairs, and Hetty emerged from beh'nd the quilt, 
and stood looking at them seared and defiant 
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tospeak. “I’m ’fraid vou find it pretty cold here, 
don’t you, Hetty 2” said he. 

“No, thank ye; it’s ve ry ee mfortable,” replied 
Hetty, polite and wary 

“It ain’t very convenient for you to do your 
cookin’ here, I guess,” 7 

“Tt’s jest as convenient as I want. I don’t 


find no fault.” 
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here nights, 
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“T'd *nongh sight ruther be alone than have 
comp’ny, any day.” 

“Tt ain’t fit for an old woman like you to be 
livin’ alone here this way.” 

“ Well, L dunno’ of anything that’s any fitter; 
mebbe vou do.” 

Caleb looked appealingly at his companions ; 
Hetty’s eyes 
were sharp and watel ful pon them all 

“Well, Hetty,” said Caleb, “ found a 
nice comfortable pl ice for you, an’ T guess you'd 
better pack up your things, an’ I'll earry you 
Caleb stepped back a little 
Hetty, small and trem- 
bling and helpless before them, looked vicious 
She was like a little animal driven from its cover, 
for whom there is nothing left but desperate war- 
fare and death. 

“ Where to?” asked Hetty. 
up into a squeak. 

Caleb hesitated. He looked again at the other 
There was a solemn, far-away expres- 
“Well,” said he, “ Mis’ 
Radway wants to git somebody, an’—” 

“Yon ain’t goin’ to take me to that woman's?” 

“ You'd be real comfortable—” 

“T ain’t goin’. 

“ Now, why not, I'd like to know ?” 

“T don’t like Susan Radway, hain’t never liked 
her, an’ I ain’t goin’ to live with her.” 

* Mis’ Radway’s a good Christian woman 
hadn’t onght to speak that way about her.” 

“You know what Susan Radway is, jest as 
well as I do: an’ everybody else does too. I 
ain’t goin’ a step, an’ you might jest as well 
make up your mind to it.” 

Then Hetty seated herself in the corner of the 
pew nearest her tent, and folded her hands in 
her lap. She looked over at the pulpit as if she 
were listening to preaching. She panted, and her 
eyes glittered, but she had an immovable air 
" « Now, Hetty, you've got sense enough to know 
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you can’t stay here,” said Caleb. “ You'd better 
put on your bonnet, an’ come right along before 
dark. You'll have a nice ride.” 


Hetty made no response 

The three men stood looking at her. “Come, 
Hletty,” said Caleb, feebly; and another select- 
man spoke. “ Yes, you'd better come,” he said, 
in a mild voice 

Hetty continued to stare at the pulpit. 

The three men withdrew a little and conferred. 
They did not know how to act., This was a new 
emergency in their simple, even lives. They 
were not constables; these three steady, sober 
old men did not want to drag an old woman by 
main force out of the meeting-house, and thrust 
her into Caleb Gale’s buggy as if it were a police 
wagon 

Finally Caleb brightened. “T'll go over an’ 
git mother,” said he. He started with a brisk 
air, and went down the gallery stairs; the others 
followed. They took up their stand in the meet- 
ing-honse yard, and Caleb got into his buggy and 
gathered up the reins. The wind blew cold over 
the hill. “ Hadn't you better go inside and wait 
out of the wind ?” said Caleb. 

“T guess we'll wait out here,” replied one; and 
the other nodded 

“Well, I sha’n’t be gone long,” said Caleb. 
“ Mother’ll know how to manage her.” He drove 
carefully down the hill; his buggy wings rattled 
in the wind. The other men pulled up their coat 
collars, and met the blast stubbornly. 

“ Pretty ticklish piece of business to tackle,” 
said one, in a low grunt. 

“That's so,” assented the other. Then they 
were silent, and waited for Caleb. Once in a 
while they stamped their feet and slapped their 
mittened hands, They did not hear Hetty slip 
the bolt and turn the key of the meeting-house 
door, nor see her peeping at them from a gallery 
window 

Caleb returned in twenty minutes; he had not 
far His wife, stout and handsome and 
full of vigor, sat beside him in the buggy. Her 
face was red with the cold wind; her thick cash- 
mere shawl was pinned tightly over her broad 
“Has she come down yet?” she called 
ont, in an imperious way. 

The two selectmen shook their heads. Caleb 
kept the horse quiet while his wife got heavily 
and briskly out of the buggy. She went up the 
meeting-house steps, and reached out confidently 
to open the door. Then she drew back and 
looked around, “ Why,” said she, “the door’s 
locked ; she’s locked the door. I eail this pretty 
work !” 

She turned again quite fiercely, and began beat- 
ing on the door. “Hetty!” she called; “ Hetty, 
Hetty Fifield! Let mein! What have you locked 
this door for?” 

She stopped and turned to her husband 

“Don't you s’pose the barn key would unlock 
it?” she asked. 

“T don’t b’lieve *twould.” 

“Well, yon'd better go home and fetch it.” 

Caleb again drove down the hill, and the other 
men searched their pockets for keys, One had the 
key of his corn-house, and produced it hopefully ; 
but it would not unlock the meeting-house door. 

A crowd seldom gathered in the little village 
for anything short of a fire; but to-day in a short 
time quite a number of people stood on the meet- 
ing-house hill, and more kept coming. When 
Caleb Gale returned with the barn key his daugh- 
ter, a tall, pretty young girl, sat beside him, her 
little face alert and smiling in her red hood. 
The other selectmen’s wives toiled eagerly up the 
hill, with a young danghter of one of them speed- 
ing on ahead. Then the two young girls stood 
close to each other and watched the proceedings. 
Key after key was tried; men brought all the 
large keys they could find, running importantly 
up the hill, but none would unlock the meeting- 
house door, After Caleb had tried the last avail- 
able key, stooping and screwing it anxiously, he 
turned around. “There ain’t no use in it, any 
way,” said he; “ most likely the door’s bolted.” 
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“You don’t mean there’s a bolt on that door?” 
cried his wife. 

“ Yes, there is.” 

“Then you might jest as well have tore ’round 
for hens’ feathers as kevs. Of course she’s bolted 
it if she’s got any wit, an’ I guess she’s got most 
as much as some of you men that have been 
bringin’ keys. Try the windows,” 

But the windows were fast. Hetty had made 
her sacred castle impregnable except to violence. 
Either the door would have to be forced, or a 
window broken, to gain an entrance. 

The people conferred with one another. Some 
were for retreating, and leaving Hetty in peace- 
ful possession until time drove her to capitulate. 
“She'll open it to-morrow,” they said. Others 
were for extreme measures, and their impetuosi- 
ty gave them the lead. ~The project of foreing the 
door was urged; one man started for a crow-har. 

“They are a parcel of fools to do such a thing,” 
said Caleb Gale’s wife to another woman, “ Spoil 
that good door! They'd better leave the poor 
thing alone till to-morrow. J dun’no’ what's goin’ 
to be done with her when they git in. I ain’t 
goin’ to have father draggin’ her over to Mis’ 
Radway’s by the hair of her head.” 

“That's jest what I say,” returned the other 
woman. 

Mrs. Gale went up 
“Don’t you let them 
ther,” said she. 

“Well, well, we'll Caleb replied. He 
moved awav a little; his wife’s voice had been 
drowned out lately by a masculine clamor, and 
he took advantage of it. 

All the people talked at once; the wind was 
keen, and all their garments fluttered; the two 
young girls had their arms around each other 
under their shawls; the man with the crow-bar 
came stalking up the hill. 

“Don’t you let them break down that door, fa- 
ther,” said Mrs. Gale. 

“Well, well,” grunted Caleb. 

Regardless of remonstrances, the man set the 
crow-bar against the door; suddenly there was a 
ery, “ There she is!” Everybody looked up. There 
was Hetty looking out of a gallery window. 

Everybody was still. Hetty began to speak. 
Her dark old face, peering out of the window, 
looked ghastly ; the wind blew her poor gray locks 
over it. She extended her little wrinkled hands. 
“Jest let me say one word,” said she; “ jest one 
word.” Her voice shook. All her coolness was 
gone. The magnitude of her last act of defiance 
had caused it to react upon herself like an over- 
loaded gun. 

“Say all you want to, Hetty, an’ don’t be 
afraid,” Mrs. Gale called out. 

“JT jest want to say a word,” repeated Hetty. 
“Can't I stay here, nohow? It don’t seem as if 
I could go to Mis’ Radway’s. I ’ain’t nothin’ again’ 
her. I s’pose she’s a good woman, but she’s used 
to havin’ her own way, an’ I’ve been livin’ all my 
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life with them that was, an’ I've hed to fight to | 


keep a footin’ on the earth, an’ now I’m gittin’ 
too old for’t. If I can jest stay here in the meet- 
in’-house, I won’t ask for nothin’ any better. 1 
sha’n't need much to keep me, I wa’n’t never a 
hefty eater; an’ I'll keep the meetin’-house jest 
as clean as I know how. An’ I'll make some 
more of them wool flowers, T’il make a wreath 
to go the whole length of the gallery, if I can git 
wool ’nough. Won't you let me stay? I ain’t 
complainin’, but I've always had a dretful hard 
time; seems as if now I might take a little com- 
fort the last of it, if I could stay here. I can’t go 
to Mis’ Radway’s nohow.”’ Hetty covered her face 
with her hands; her words ended in a weak wail. 

Mrs. Gale's voice rang out clear and strong and 
irrepressible. ‘Of course you ean stay in the 
meetin’-house,” said she; “I should Jaugh if you 
couldn't. Don’t you worry another mite about it. 
You sha’n’t go one step to Mis’ Radway’s; you 
couldn't live a day with her. You can stay jest 
where you are; you've kept the meetin’ -honse 
enough sight cleaner than I've ever seen it. Don’t 
you worry another mite, Hetty.” 

Mrs. Gale stood majestically, and looked defi- 
antly around; tears were in her eyes. Another 
woman edged up to her. ** Why couldn’t she have 
that little room side of the pulpit, where the min- 
ister hangs his hat?” she whispered. “ He could 
hang it somewheres else.” 

“Course she could,” responded Mrs. Gale, with 
alacrity, “jest as well as not. The minister can 
have a hook in the entry for his hat. She can 
have her stove an’ her bed in there, an’ be jest 
as comfortable as can be. I should laugh if she 
couldn't. Don’t you worry, Hetty.” 

The crowd gradually dispersed, sending out 
stragglers down the hill until it was all gone. 
Mrs. Gale waited until the last, sitting in the bug- 
gy in state. When her husband gathered up 
the reins, she called back to Hetty: ‘“ Don’t you 
worry one mite more about it, Hetty. I’m com- 
in’ up to see you in the mornin’ !” 

It was almost dusk when Caleb drove down the 
hill; he was the last of the besiegers, and the fee. 
ble garrison was left triumphant, 

The next day but one was Christmas, the next 
night, Christmas Eve. On Christmas Eve Hetty 


had reached what to her was the flood-tide of | 


peace and prosperity. Established in that small, 
lofty room, with her bed and her stove, with gifts 
of a rocking-chair, and table, and a goodly store 
of food, with no one to molest or disturb her, she 
had nothing to wish for on earth. All her small 
desires were satisfied. No happy girl could have 
a merrier Christmas than this old woman with 
her little measure full of gifts. That Christmas 
Eve Hetty lay down under her sunflower quilt, 
and all her old hardships looked dim in the dis- 
tance, like far-away hills, while her new joys came 
out like stars. 

She was a light sleeper; the next morning she 
was up early. She opened the meeting-house door 
and stood looking out. The smoke from the vil- 
lage chimnevs had not yet begun to rise blue and 
rosy in the clear frosty air. There was no snow, 
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but over all the hill there was a silver rime of 
frost; the bare branches of the trees glistened. 
Hetty stood looking. ‘‘ Why, it’s Christmas morn- 
in’,” she said, suddenly. Christmas had never 
been a gala-day to this old woman. Christmas 
had not been kept at all in this New England 
village when she was young. She was led to 
think of it now only in connection with the din- 
ner Mrs. Gale had promised to bring her to-day. 
Mrs, Gale had told her she should have some 
of her Christmas dinner, some turkey and plum- 
pudding. She called it to mind now with a thrill 
of delight. Her face grew momentarily more 
radiant, There was a certain beauty in it. A 
finer morning light than that which lit up the 
wintry earth seemed to shine over the furrows 
of her old face. “I’m goin’ to have turkey an’ 
plum-puddin’ to-day,” said she; ‘‘it’s Christmas,” 
Suddenly she started, and went into the meeting- 
house, straight up the gallery stairs. There ina 
clear space hung the bell-rope. Hetty grasped 
it. Never before had a Christmas bell been rung 
in this village; Hetty had probably never heard 
of Christmas bells, She was prompted by pure 
artless enthusiasm and grateful happiness. Her 
old arms pulled on the rope with a will, the bell 
sounded peal on peal. Down in the village, cur- 
tains rolled up, letting in the morning light, hap- 
py faces looked out of the windows. Hetty had 
awakened the whole village to Christmas Day. 





ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Aut over Christendom to-night— 

Bells wildly pealing, slow planets wheeling— 
What hearts aglow and eyes alight 
Kindle the flame without whose might 
No yule-log on the hearth were bright !— 

Bells wildly pealing, slow planets wheeling. 
All over Christendom to-night— 

The great dark tingling, stars and sleep min- 

gling-— 
What glad dreams hover like a flight 
Of spirits out of heaven’s height 
O’er pillows rosy with delight !- 
The great dark tingling, stars and sleep min- 
gling. 
All over Christendom to-night— 

The wide snows sparkling, the far skies dark- 

ling— 
In lonely churches that are white 
With silence, what green boughs unite 
Their fragrance in a solemn rite !— 

The wide snows sparkling, the far skies darkling. 
All over Christendom to-night— 

The sweet earth slumbering, the long hours num- 

bering— 
What soul is in such wretched plight 
That lifted over sorrow might 
No song of blessed hope recite !— 

The sweet earth slumbering, the long hours num- 

bering. 





NOTA BENE. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 
“There is in man a higher than happiness. He 


can do without happiness, and instead thereof find 
blessedness. ‘This is the everlasting yea, wherein all 


contradiction is solved.’’—CariyLr. 

SPRIGHTLY storywright said, a little while 
A ago, of one of her dramatis persone, “ They 
called him ‘Dick,’ because he was christened 
‘Charley.’” 

There was no better reason for calling Lavinia 
Meade “ Benie,” unless because the like absurdi- 
ty had been perpetrated by other families. Her 
home was in Richmond, Virginia, but she was vis- 
iting a cousin in Prince Edward County, eighty 
miles away, on the Christmas Eve of which I de. 
sign, with the aid of Providence and memory, to 
write, The coupling is not irreverent, imagina- 
tion having little to do with this sketch from 
life. Benie’s oldest son told me last week that 
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were visible between the naked trees—a settle 
ment of residences and out-buildings, conereted 
about the halls of learning as baby oyster-shells 
about parent bivalves. Prince Edward and Vir- 
ginia were proud of College Hill—so called be- 
cause no prairie could show a deader level. In 
spring-time, when running roses rioted over 
porches and fences, and their standard sisters 
were interwoven with lilacs and syringas into 
fragrant hedges, when hyacinths, tulips, and vio- 
lets were all ablow at once, and even the tough 
switches of the broom were strung with golden 
bells, the neighborhood was worth seeing, and 
showed that it was populous. 

On this Christmas Eve the only moving erea- 
tures abroad in the straggling road leading from 
the college grounds to those of the seminary 
were two women. One was a trim figure in a 
gray cloak and crimson merino gown, the other 
an elderly mulatto carrying a big basket. Had 
Jack Rice looked fron: his window, he might 
have seen them turn ints use seminary yard and 
pause in the lee of the fence to recover breath. 
He could have observed, also, had gallantry al- 
lowed him to remain a passive spectator, the 
richness of the blood beaten into the girl’s cheeks 
by the wind, and the irregular heaving of the 
chest buttoned into the jaunty cloak; that her 
brown eyes were matched by the color of the 
curls blown loose from her bewitching little 
hood; even that the laugh that answered some 
remark of the maid dug a dimple in the right 
cheek and none in the left; in short, that she 
was an uncommonly fine specimen of the puella 
Americana, of the variety known as “ sonsie.” 

The tenant of the first-floor chamber fronting 
upon the red road saw none of these things. 


When the patter of light feet and the shuffle of 





his mother, although fifty-eight, might, if she | 


would, pass for twenty years younger. This 
places the date of my story forty years back, 
Benie having celebrated her eighteenth birthday 
two days before the hard-frozen afternoon the 
eager breath of which wheezed into Jack Rice’s 
room through cracks in the brick hearth, and 
rattled the window-frames as though a rough 
hand from without were beating against them. 
Paper strips had been pasted over the joints, but 
the wind had cut through them in jagged rents 
like those made by a dull knife. 

Jack Rice’s room was upon the first floor of 
the theological seminary, that faced, across a red 
road and a gray common, the dingy and older 
edifice upon which loyal fathers of the Presby- 
terian Church had bestowed the name of Hamp- 
den Sidney. That rascally matriculates had nick- 
named this the “ Cotton-gin” and the seminary 
the “Spinning-wheel,” did not mar the satisfac- 
tion of Presbytery and Synod in the convenient 
contiguity of the two. 

A leafless rose-tree swayed and shivered across 
Jack’s window-panes ; the ruts in the road were 
stiffened into shapeless ridges of red marble. 
There were clumps of shrubbery in the yard, 
and, edging the road-side as far as the eye could 
reach, big bushes of Seotch broom, that, attack- 
ed by the northwester, twisted away from it an- 
grily and lashed back with bare brown switches. 
The seminary was a long, much - bewindowed 
building, as destitute of architectural grace as 
was the sun-and-rain-bleached college that stared 
gloomily back at it with lidless eyes. To the right 
and left of the seminary stood the square brick 
dwellings of reverend professors, each exactly 
alike, even to the cireular drive laid out and 
gravelled from the square porch to a gate too 
small for a carriage to enter, and the rose, snow- 
berry, and lilac bushes planted around the cirei- 
Other houses 


heavier came down the long, uncarpeted passage 
swept clean by savagely busy draughts, and a 
tap upon the door was answered by a low “Come 
in!” this was what the visitors beheld: A plainly 
furnished chamber, with home-made rugs partial- 
ly covering the oaken floor ; a fire of hickory logs 
upon iron andirons ; among a heap of shabby vol- 
umes upon a table, a medicine phial, a tumbler 
half full of dark liquid, wita a Greek grammar 
on the top to keep out dust, and a spoon across 
this, and a white-draped, white -curtained bed. 
The occupant of the couch wore a wadded dress- 
ing-gown, and a white bandage was tied about 
his eyes. All of his face left visible was of a re- 
fined and intellectual beauty; he was clean-shav- 
en, and the appointments of bed and room were 
scrupulously neat, although homely. 

The visitor was evidently familiar with the 
seene. ‘ 

“How do you do to-day, Mr. Rice 2” she said, 
in a clear soft voice, coming straight to the bed, 
and putting out her hand as if he had seen her, 
“Viney and I have come to say ‘Ciristmas 
gift !’ to you, in advance of the season,” she con- 
tinued, chirpily. 

The mulatto dropped a courtesy. 

“Chris’mus gif’, mars’ John! Hope t’ de 
Lawd you'll be comin’ over to say dat to us dis 
time nex’ year !” ; 

“Thank you, Viney. But in that ease the la- 
dies would not take the trouble to call on me 
Won't you be seated, Miss Benie? I was just 
thinking of you. You must have heard the spirit- 
call. Don’t sit so near the window! The stream 
of cold air there would turn a windmill,” 

Benie examined the faulty joints with the air 
of a canny housewife, 

“No wonder !” she said, contemptuously, pok- 
ing a rosy forefinger between the sashes. ‘The 
paper was pasted on so tightly it couldn't help 
splitting! I suppose this is the work of one of 
the sapient ‘brethren’! I should think anybody, 
even a bundle of Greek roots tied up with He- 
brew and Latin knots, would have common-sense 
enough to allow for the play of the sash in a 
Christmas gale. Viney, go and ask Mrs. Seay for 
some pieces of cotton cloth, and to let you make 
some paste. I venture to say / can make this 
air-tight!” 

“A wilful woman will have her way!” mur- 
mured the invalid, resignedly, as the maid de- 
parted upon her errand to the steward’s wife. 
“ And Carr Harrison took on so many airs over 
the neat job he had made of that window, it may 
be a means of grace to take him down a peg.” 

Benie wheeled around, a flash of sharp suspi- 
cion in her eye, her lips apart for a retort. A 
glance at the moveless figure changed her pur- 
pose. Her chin, round as a baby’s, and resolute 
as an Amazon’s, trembled slightly; she slid her 
hand soundlessly up and down the strips of paper 
pasted upon the wood-work, with pretty shyness 
it was a pity nobody saw. 

“He took a heap of pains to use nothing but 
the margins of the newspapers, and to get all ex- 
actly the same width,” with a scornful little laugh, 
“He must have wasted half a day in his ‘ neat 
job’!” 

“Tt took him less than half an hour, 
a fellow who would waste anything.” 

If there were maliceful meaning in the remark 
he could not observe the effect in the hot scarlet 
that bounded up to Benie’s temples, and the pain- 
ful compression of her mouth. 

“What are you doing?” was the sightless 
man’s next inquiry, as a rasping noise mingled 
with the “ whudder” of wind and fire. 

“Tearing off this paper! You wouldn’t have 
me cover up bad work with good, would you ?” 

“It is the best way of getting out of a scrape, 
sometimes. It isn’t best, always, to stir up things 
from the bottom, Let them settle and clear of 
themselves.” 

Benie rallied her wits with a petulant toss of 
her head. 


He isn’t 





“That must be a sentence from the Prover- 
bial Philosophy your friend Mr. Harrison is for- 
ever quoting. I suppose he bores you with it as 
much as he does other people.” 

“Harrison has excellent taste. Any system 

| of philosophy approved by him is sure te be sound. 
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But I have never heard him ealled a bore before, 
It would distress him unreasonably if he knew 
that you think him one.” 

“Unreasonably !” The solitary dimple was the 
hollow in the heart of a damask-rose ; a tiny curl 
of gratified vanity moved the lip-corners ; but the 
energy with which the pink nails loosened and 
tore off a long strip of paper sounded vicious, 
“IT might take exception to the word, if every- 
body did not know that you are Mr. Harrison’s 
sworn champion and apologist.” 

“ He needs no apologist. He ought not to need 
a champion.” 

The scraping and tearing ceased suddenly. The 
girl stood still, staring through the window into 
the bleak, biting afternoon, with eves slowly en- 
larging under the burden of tears pride would not 
let fall. 
and now relapsed into silence, his patient fingers 


Jack had spoken as quietly as before, 


pressed upon his brows, 

A gay, handsome young fellow, he lad come to 
Prince Edward ten years before as the guest of 
a family then resident upon College Hill, and 
failen ill there with typhoid fever. When con- 
valescence from this was looked for, a mysteri- 
ous malady that baffled provincial and town phy- 
sicians took hold of him—a malady that so far 
affected bone, muscle, and nerve as to make him 
utterly helpless, and racked him with inconceivable 
anguish. His little fortune was spent fruitlessly 
in the effort to obtain relief; his parents were 
dead; his brothers lived at a distance, and had 
families of their own—and so, that came about 
which could have happened nowhere except in 
an old Virginia neighborhood. He became the 
guest of the Seminary, where a room could be 
had rent free, and the charge and pet of College 
Hill. 
stated order, three meals a day, the county women 
loaded him with delicacies of all sorts, bestowed 
(confidentially) by him upon the “ brethren,” with 
whom his room was the popular rendezvous. The 
steward’s wife, a motherly soul, made and mend- 
ed the few garments he needed, and the matrons 
of the region kept him supplied with linen, 
blankets, and counterpanes. The heaviest part 
of what nobody considered a burden fell upon 
the divinity students, now resolved into a true 
brotherhood of merey. 


The professors’ wives sent him, each in 


There were some ungainly youths among them ; 
lank Carolinians, who flattened their ’s into y’s 
as broadly as the ‘“ Yankees,” whom, not having 
seen, they cordially despised ; high-cheeked, big 
boned Scotch-Irish from the “ Valley,” together 
with the rank and file of eastern and south-side 
Virginians. One and all, they loved Jack Rice, 


and ministered to his continual infirmities with | pretence of careless ease. 


the tender assiduity of women. In regular 
tation, one slept in his room every night, and 
two divided the day-watch between them. They 


studied aloud, at his desire, and were his admir 


ro- 


ing debtors for the apt and comic mnemotechnic 
systems he invented for riveting dates and dicta 
upon the mind. He was the wit, referee, and 
solace of each generation of the seores who came 
as crude material to be twisted into thread and 
reeled into marketable hanks on the “ Spinning- 
wheel”; the confidant adviser of all the 
young people in an area of twenty miles about 
the “ Hill.” He had not seen a ray of light in 


and 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the shrilling wind. A big coal leaped from the | 
fire and burned a hole in the rug before the smell 
of scorching wool betrayed it. Benie stooped to 
fillip it back into the embers in adding: 

“ Mr, Harrison may make love to a dozen cous- 
ins as beautiful as Miss Betty Berkeley, every 
Christmas for the remainder of his natural exist- 
ence, for anything I care.” 

“So many things happen when people are sep- 
arated !” repeated Jack, in the same musing mon- 
otone as before. 

‘How many more times are you going to say 
that?” Benie was growing angrily uncomforta- 
ble. The crying, wrestling gale outside, the om- 
inous erunching sound—in country parlance, 
“treading snow’’—of the fire, the pathetic echo 
of what was to her like a menace, twice uttered, 
were eerie and fatal to her imagination. “Is 
that the text of your sermon, the chorus of your 
Christmas song?” } 

* Yes, child! I have been going over text and | 
refrain for more than ten years.” And again, in 
| 
| 
| 
' 





the sub-tone, all the sadder because unvarying, 
and now with a perceptible pause after each 
word for thought or regret, he said once more: 
“So many things happen when people are sepa- | 
rated! The sermon is too long, the song too mel- | 
ancholy for you to hear, little friend. Harrison | 
is too proud to own that he could learn anything | 
from either. Before you came in to-day, ] was 
lying here and thinking of you—both—and those 
—other things—and of Christmases—that can 
never come again. Miss Benie, may I trouble you 
to give me my medicine? It is on the stand over 
there.” 

As the frightened girl obeyed, she noted the 
lividness of his lips and blueness of his nails, 

“T have made you worse!” she burst forth, in 
a panic of remorse. “Shall I call Mrs. Seay? Or 
Viney? Oh!’—as he gasped without speaking— | 
“T wish Mr. Harrison, or somebody who is good | 

| 


for something, were here !” 

Jack laughed—feebly enough, but a real laugh 
that assuaged her distress somewhat. 

“Amen! so far as Harrison is concerned! pro- 
vided you did not run away when he came in, I 
am swinging around—all right. Wait a minute! 

While still watched him anxiously, his | 
voice returned to its wonted pitch, the wrung | 
features were calmed; he made an effort, fore- 
stalled by her, to wipe the clammy drops from 
his face. 


“Thank you! 





she 


Can you keep a secret for me, 
as well as you keep your reasons for sending 
Harrison about what is not his business ?” 


“Try me!” said Benie, tremulously, despite her 


“Did you ever hear your aunt—who was La- 
vinia Meade—speak of me?” 

* Aunt Lavinia Welford? Never!” 

“2 It very unlikely. We 
parted eleven vears ago this Christmas Eve—in 
what happy people who have ‘ made up’ after 
such call ‘a tiff.’ She was as self-willed as she 
was You remind me of her, sometimes. 
I was as stiff in my pride as another fellow who 
means to spend his Christmas flirting with a girl 


Well, I went off down | 


suppose not. is 


sweet. 


he doesn’t care a rap for. 
south next day, without seeing her again, and 
travelled there and at the West, on business, 


six years; he was never free from pain; he could | for eleven months before [ wrote to her. In that 


not shift his position in the bec 
except for his grave; he was dependent 
upon charity for his daily bread; but I appeal 
to the hundreds who, during that decade of suf- 


quit 


fering, knew the obscure hero whom, even now, 
I screen behind another name, to testify with 
me to the sublime truth that the sunlight in which 
his soul seemed to dwell had never, in all that 
weary time, shade or turning, and that the good 
did by this man who never preached in word, still 
lives, although forty years have passed since lov- 
ing hands planted heart’s-ease above his dead 
heart, and loving tears watered them 

“] haven’t unpacked your basket yet,” said 
Benie, becoming conscious, all at once, that the 
pause was long enough to be significant. 
made a Christmas cake, with y 
with my own hands. 
ot 


as 


r initials on it, 
You must not give «a crumb 
it to the brethren—if some of them do look 
if they had never had enough to eat in all 
their lives. Do you hear ?”’ 
“You have taken away the appetite of the only 
man to whom I would have given the least crumb 
of the divine compound,” in the plaintive mono 
tone which was the sole token of bodily weak- 
ness betrayed by his talk. “Let the basket 
wait, Miss Benie. I know everything in it is too 
good for angeis’ food, not to mention Seminary 
saints. But I want to talk to you before Viney 
comes back to distract your attention with paste 
and rags. Sit down near me—here! Thank 
you!" as she obeyed with marvellous meekness, 


“ Now give me, please, as your ghostly confessor, 
a categorical answer to the question why Carr 
Harrison should to Farmville to spend the 
Christmas holidays with his aunt, instead of eating 
two slices of mince-pie at Mrs. Branch’s table with 
you, as I know he meant to do up to last night.” 

“What do I know about Mr. Harrison’s move- 
ments or reasons ?”’ said Benie, curtly, lifting her 
right hand to shield her cheek from the roaring 
fire that became suddenly intolerable. 

“That is what /want to findout! To be sure 
there is a mighity pretty little cousin in Farmville 
—Miss Betty Berkeley—but not prettier than 
some of the girls he left behind him on the Hill. 
You could have floored me with a broom straw 
when he bounced in upon me this morning to 
say that he was off directly he had eaten his 
breakfast, and wouldn’t be back under a week; 
for, you see, you had told me that you must go 
home next Thursday. And so many things hap- 
pen when two people are separated !”’ 

“Such as what ?” 

She flashed it at him with tongue and glance, 
as defiantly as if the shrouded eyes could read 
hers, full of fire and misery she could not hide. 
Her tuneless laugh was caught up and mocked by 


go 





i he would never | letter I said I would wait for her answer her 


| 


| 
| 
} 
} 





| 





that unless she told me I might come back to 
her I would never see Richmond again. The let- 
ter arrived while I was delirious, It was two 
months old when I broke the seal.” 

He stopped there for a minute. 
not stir and durst not speak, 

“I burned the letter eighteen months after- 
ward, when news came of her marriage. By 
that time she knew, and so did I, that I would 
always be—what you see me. That is all! 
have never told it to anybody but yourself.” 

The left hand had joined its fellow over Benie’s 
face; tears rained over both. 

“T can’t—help—it !” she sobbed. “Tam not fit 
to be in a sick-room! Or anywhere else! Iam 
a wicked—wicked girl! I wish I were dead !” 

“That would be hard on me—and others!” 
said Jack, pathetically. “Miss Benie, 1 am afraid 
I hear Viney’s fairy footfall. Keep my secret !”’ 

“If you will mine!” uttered Benie, hurriedly. 
“Not a syllable of this to anybody. He hasn't 
all the pride.” 

Viney was glib in talk with Grandison, the col- 
lege servitor, a man of mark in his line. He 
“hired his time” of his master, a neighboring 
planter, and paid for it by making fires and beds, 
cleaning boots, and otherwise “ looking after” 
the callow theologians, 

Viney explained his errand. 

“He gwine t’ spen’ Chris’mus Day at he wife’ 
house, Mars’ John, ’n’ ef so be you ’ain’ got no 
*jections, he’d like fur t? make yo’ bade, ’n’ take 
up de ashes, 'n’ all dat, ’fo’ he go.” 

The work of making the window draught-tight 
must be deferred. Viney engaged to “run 
’roun’ arfter supper ’n’ finish it up ’n less ’n no 
time,” leaving paste and cotton cloth in earnest 
of her intention. Benie was hastily cloaked and 
hooded by the vigorous maid, who did not think 
it necessary to allude to the fact that “ Une’ 
Gran’son”’ had a commission to discharge for her 
that night in Farmville, of which town his wife 
was a resident. 

“ Honor bright, then!” said Benie, under her 
breath, laying her trembling fingers in the cold, | 
wasted hand Jack extended. “I might be sor- 
ry—and then, again, I might not—you know !” 
enigmatically enough. 

“Honor bright!” answered Jack’s monotone 
—more plaintive than usual. “ All the same, the 
refrain I repeated isn’t a merry one to sing all 
your life.” 

“ Better be sorry than ashamed !” were Benie’s 
last words, followed by the tuneless mock-laugh 
the wind had taken up awhile ago. 

It went on repeating it, drearily dissonant, to 
Jack’s ears, while the stalwart servitor lifted | 


Benie could | 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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him as he would a three-months-old baby from 
side to side of the bed, and made him comfort- 
able for the night: laughter much 
mournful than weeping that heartstrings and 
nerves jarred together. 

“Unless I can get it—and Harrison’s ‘ good 
by’ of this morning—and another face—out of 
my head, [ shall not sleep a wink to-night,” he 
reflected, ruefully. “ But what can a paralytic 
bat do, who cannot write a line, and is forbidden 
to speak ?” 

Sandy McLean, the lankest and rawest of the 
piny-woodsmen, was custodian for that night, 
and reported early for duty, 

“Mighty slow music, spendin’ Chris’mas ’way 
from home!” he drawled. “ Might’s 
studyin’ as to be pretendin’ to frolie. 
my Metaphysics in!” with a ghastly grin. 
say make even 
thar, now!” 


so more 


well be 
Brought 

“They 
you them interestin’. Look-a- 

He had stumbled over poor Benie’s forgotten 
hamper, and recovered himself by a clutch at the 
bedpost that foreed an exclamation from t! 
patient. Jack averred, subsequently, that bis 
bright idea entered his brain with the shock. 

“ Did it hu’t yo’, Mars’ John?” asked Grandi 
son, solicitously. 

“It is nothing worth speaking of. I’m all 
right now, old fellow!” to the conscience-smitten 
bungler 

How many times in the day and year did the 
heroic lie pass the pale lips ? 


“T say, Grandison, you know where Mr. Berke 
ley lives in Farmville, don’t you ?” 

“Suttinly, suh, suttinly.” 

“T want you to go there as soon as you get 
to town, and ask for Mr. Carr Harrison. Mrs, 


Berkeley is his aunt, vou know. Tell him I sent 
you for the dollar he forgot to give vou for a 
Christmas gift. Can you recollect that 7” 
Grandison snickered respectfully, and under 
protest from the dignity of an official who “hired 
his time.” 
“Til make an effurt to, suh.” 


“ Do—please. Then say that I told you to 
tell him from me, ‘Nota Bene.’ Can vou recollect 
that too ?—No-ta Be-ne.” 

*“ Suttinly, Mars’ John. Noty Beny!  Ki-vi!” 

Nothing but “Christmas in the bones” could 
palli ite the second chuekle. San ly ruff iwe j 











“Teachin’ him Latten, are vou? That 
‘Mind what you’re about,’ Grandison. Don’t let 
him play Christmas jokes upon you, man ! 

If t 
self-conceit took alarm, all was over, 

“Grandison knows me than that,” 
touching the hard, dusky hand that was arran 
ging the coverlet. 
I gave it. 
to 
had forgotten something, going away so sudden 
ly this morning.’ He will understand.” 

McLean stuck to his post with the viscid fidel 
ity of Burgundy-pitch, prosing over “old tin 
in Car’lina” all through the gusty twiligl 
ing to himself and the fire, rather than to the 
companion, who seldom spoke except when di- 
rectly interrogated. In giving the invalid his 
supper, he upset a cup of coffee upon the sheet, 


means, 


Jack grew cold and weak. he custodian’s 


better 





“ Deliver my mess: \ 
Sav,‘ Mr. Rice told me to be sure to say 
you, “ Nota Bene,” because he was afraid you 





and left a trail of peach preserves upon the 
counterpane 

“Tt does not matter,’ Jack assured him 
“The coffee might have kept me awake, and I 
do not care for preserves Now for the meat- 


and physics, Mac! The sooner that is done up 
and you are in bed, the better. The Christmas 
guns won't let you sleep after sunrise 
The gale blew itself weak by midnight. 
hours earlier, honest Sandy was snoring | 
upon his cot. There wi in the 
overhead. When it struck, it was so many dull 
thumps, like the beat of a boot heel upon the 
floor. Jack counted eleven, twelve, two, three, 
finally four, each intervening hour twice as long 
as its immediate predecessor. As the night set- 
tled into deadlier stillness, and the fire went 
to sleep under its ashy blanket, his sharpened 
hearing could detect the tick, almost the whir, 
of the pendulum. He never spoke of these eter- 
nities of painful insomnia, but he dreaded every 
night as the tortured victim the recurrent rack. 

Mrs. Wilson, the wife of the senior professor, 
who lived in the square brick house on the left 
Jack 
drank a cup of cofice and ate a few mouthfuls 
of milk toast. Long Sandy dutifully. devoured 
the fried chicken, egg bread, hot rolls, and the 
batter cakes, with their accompaniment of home- 
made sausages, throwing the bones, when he had 
polished and cracked them with his strong teeth, 
into the fire, together with ineligible crusts. 

Jack smiled at his boyish delight over the 
promptu feast. 

When his nurse left him for a stroll “ ’roun’ 


Two 
ustily 


a clock 





room 


ne 





of the seminary, sent him his breakfast. 


im- 


to the brethren’s rooms to say ‘ Chris’mas gif !’’ 
the heavy head drooped more wearily, a long- 
drawn sigh was breathed into the snow-bound 
silence of the lonely room. 

“( Lord, it is such a /iti/e treat for a fellow to 
ask on Christmas Day! And it may be my last!” 

Had © Harrison received h 
Would he guess at enough of the real mean 
ing to change his rash design of not g 
near the Hill again until Benie Meade had gone ? 
Would he be so puzzled by the cabalistic words 
as to rush off early this morning to demand the 
key? Could he get away if he would ? 

These were the horns of the mental dilemma 
that tossed and gored him, while the hush was 
more profound hour by hour, and his sensitive 
ear gauged by it the thickening of the storm. 

It was a little thing, as he had pleaded—the joy 
of bringing together the estranged hearts of the 
friend he loved best and the girl whose every 
spirited and tender cadence brought back his 
dead but unburied long ago. 

Viney had kept her promise of pasting over 
the cracks. The wind hummed with muffled 
tones against the panes, which the drifts were 


wr is ? 


message 


comu 


! 


955 


clogging into dimness. The fire, heaped with 
logs as far as Sandy’s arms could reach up the 
. Now 
iged by the 
door, and the draughts in the bare-floored 


chimney’s throat, blared like a trumpet 


and then a heavy foot hurried or lout 





‘orri 
dor talked a long whi with the echo of the re- 
treating steps. The thuds upon the floor of the 
clock chamber came more ¢ osely together now 
than they had last It was growing fear- 





fully late, and every minute 
that Carr would 
At twelve o’cl 


last strug: 





lessened the ch: 
come. 


ock hope died suddenly, with no 





Of course the Berkeleys would not allow t 





favorite kinsman, the 


leave them on a 








! day and in the storm 

was Harrison a double-and-twisted fool to e 
seven miles thro rift and blast on the p . 
bility of proving f the butt of a practical 
joke. Nobody but a bedridden simpleton, driv 
en out of the few wits left him by the exigercy 
and the sense of his imy ytenev, would ive de- 
vised such an unlikely method of sump ng an 
absent and rational man! 


It was ten minutes past noon when, awaken 

















ing from a troubled doze, he felt that he was not 
alone 

Voices symbolized prese » and personality to 
him, set foreve s he was the inner dar 
ness, The worn heart bounded with mad pain 
that was the reaction of rapture, at the tone of 
feigned gruffness which revealed his visitor 

You are a pretty fellow!” it growled kee 
ing me awake all night with you lle-n ee! 
making m sk e eve isting displeasure « 
the most sp ed relatives I hav itl ‘ i 
and my own I th 1 tl worst s ‘ 
have had a cer ol 1 you slee 
the sleep of tl jus ) own test { 
bedqu t! Wha 3s a t student 
could not say ‘ eu so fh compromised 
upon—‘ the mischief vo ea 

Jack was as cor is e snow ridge on his 
window-s = 

‘Mean! why, Nota B Only that, and 
thing mor He felt feebly for the lapel « 
Harrison’s coat Yo ure as wet as a soaked 
duckling, man! Y can’t dine at Branches 

! (re ( ro i i jump to 
rh snt a i oO ( n, you 
Ll proionged eath arawn t int t 
g ‘Has Mrs. Branch se 
iny messa yr 
** None—by me 
“ Nor—nor—a Ise ? 
* Nor—nor—anybody els ‘ ed Jack 
aim 1 nin 

“Then, wha 

heard Dr. Plu say Ol that S nP 

ter had, a fist nan, Taile nto ti hat 
cursing 1 Swe fF and it ime natura ) 
when tempte terposed Jack, severely 
mure. “I wish I could feel easier in my mind as 
to your early life! 

[ don’t know why I don’t pitch you, neck and 
crop, out of the window said Harrison, with a 
half-angry laugh 

Because you wouldn’t have time to pick 1 
p and dry me off, and also to get uy ar he 

ne fo t t B il hes’ I 
I wish vou would go away! I’m sl 

He affected to be sleepy lw 
stood by his bed essed for tl 
net 

That doesn’t go down, my archeonspirat 
said Carr, incisively I give you fair notic 


Nota Bene—since vou are fond of Latir 


> I may think it on 














Wihille polite to keep my 
gagement with Mr. ar Mrs. Branch, I am 
your dupe. Beyond this point of simple court 
I im—ro¢ k ystal !”’ 

Returning at eleven o'clock, Harrison st 
his foot against a stack of trays and crocker 
the hall by Jack’s door, and entering, found 
laughing almost hvsterica it the clatter 

‘I had six Christmas dinners sent to me 
explaifled. “Being inadequate to the occas 
I despatched McLean for the half-dozen fe ) 
who couldn’t get home for the holidavs, and 
weren’t invited o They have been making 
night of it. I had to kick them out at last, I 
it snowing still ?’ 

‘Upon my word I ( 

‘McLean was nearer rig 
remarked Jack, in his most 
wanted to get up a sear 
of the drifts with fire-sh« 

St. Bernard dog, with a 
neck,” 

Harrison sat down upon the side of the bed 
and gently withdrawing one of the thin har 
from the laged eyes, chafed it in b of his 
which slender, yet powerful 

Jack, dear old friend! My he is so'full of 
solemn happiness that I have no words to tell 
you all, I told her how faithfu 1 guarded 
her secret. But that was after—the rest of it 
We will bless foreve ind she set l 
this!” 

The strong ids ‘ »W ve ind 
kissed the for id that flushed faint] lev the 
caress 

Two hours later, Harrison was f ng asleep, 
as the young and healthy will wher e first rush 
of excitement is spent; the wind was regaining 
vigor, and packing the fallen snow against fences 
und broom clumps, the fire replying to its hoarse 
challenge drowsily, and at intervals, when Jack’s 
pa hetic monotone thrilled across the space divid 
ing him from the cot 

a) Lv, Harrison! I forgot to ask if you gave 

the d ar!” 

( raitorous hyena! I can hear you 
the low triek 

ke you to say that that was wh : 

Nota Bene!’ Nothing else—vyou un- 


Yes—Ananias / 
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HER FIRST BALL. 


See illustration on page 961. 


S there any one sweeter, more bewitching, than 
| a beautiful girl in her first bloom, poising on 
the threshold of society, like a bird pluming its 
wings for an airy flight ? To father and mother 
it scarcely seems possible that this bright crea- 
ture womanhood they suddenly realize, is 
the pet and plaything of yesterday, the baby 
they kissed and scolded by turns in her sunny 
childish days. But she is their own, and never 
more their darling than now, when they see in a 
flash of discernment that presently others will | 
claim her, and the gay world be at her feet. The 
father salutes her with the air of one who pays 


Ww hose 








an homage 





The mother never gazed on her so | 
wistfully before. All hearts wish her well, and 
the pretty creature steps fearlessly out to con- | 
quest and delight. Who is so churlish as to | 
grudge the débutante her enjoyment of her first | 
ball 9 | 





“ SALVE!” | 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS SONG IN THE | 
NEW WORLD. 


'The ** Salve Regina” was sung each evening on the 
chip of Columbus during the outward voyage, and 
among the West Indian Islands.) 


'Twas dusky eve; 
The cooling shadows fell upon the sea; 
The fevered heats went outward with the tide; 
And faint and fair the ocean gardens lay 
Amid the golden irises that gleamed | 
About the dying altars of the sea. | 


The Viceroy rose, 
stood in silence on the level deck 
e slow-drifting caravel. 
The soft Castilian banner long had left, 
lateen-sails, and breathless were the air 
And sky 


And 


] The breeze 


and sea. 


The Viceroy gazed 
Far o'er the palmy isles and rosy deep. 
A flood of thoughts like angels came to him, 
And filled his kindled soul with rapturous faith, 
And turned his dreams to words: 


“'Twas such a night 
In old Genoa on the breathless quays, 
I saw the evening stars hang low, and there 
I seemed to see the world among them hang, 
And then methought the earth was too a star, 
And not a keel had broken half its seas. 
“'Twas such a night— 
I was a boy; the old cathedral sung 
Behind me on the hills, and low the bells 
And then I wept, 
I know not why, as faded one by one 


In cam yanils & were slaved, 
I ’ 


The light in priories and convent towers. 

Silence was everywhere... .silence and God. 
“Then God spoke low to my young soul, 

And filled my being with prophetic joy 

‘Trust in the Hand that holds the earth,’ he said, 

“And follow Me across the silent 

And so I followed year by year the Voice; 

An exile from my native shores I went, 

Alone and friendless, by the learned scorned, 

Jeered even by the children in the street; 

A crust my bread in journeys far and long; 

The earth my bed ’neath Andalusian moons; 

But holding fast my faith as I do now, 

Then forth I went upon the unknown waves. 

I walked by faith the Saragossa Sea, 

And saw at last the land bird’s purple wing, 

And in the new creations of the World 

I set the Cross of Leon and Castile 


“My heart is full,...The Southern Cross 
Uplifts its jewelled hand to biess the deep 
In yon horizon, shadowy and low. 
The canvas scarcely stirs....the Indian lights 
Burn faint in spicy groves along the shores 
Silence is everywhere... silence and God. 

“ Hail, love-lit stars, 

That fill the arches of the domes on high, 
And light the wide placidity of sea! 
Your beams reveal the vessel’s hallowed name, 
Santa Maria... .\et me breathe it low, 
This is the night of the Nativity. 
‘Maria,’ whom all. nations blessed call,... 
Jesu, whose love inspired my early youth.... 
Oh, I have known celestial company! 
God told. to me the secret of the sea, 
And sent me forth to be His messenger; 
And now I know the earth to be a star, 
And know that Jesu is the Star of earth. 
Tears fill my eyes; my soul is filled with praise. 





“Wake, sailors, wake ! 
Each eve in all our voyage across the sea 
We've sung the vesper hymns of old Genoa. 
This is the night that hails the Star of stars, 
Sing once again, O mariners of Spain, 
The Star that leads us on o’er seas unknown; 
The Star that lights the undiscovered worlds ; 
The mystic Star that led to Ephrata 
The royal sandals of the feet of gold. 


“ Here, on the prow, I'll stand, 
Lifted above you; ye shall sing below; 
Sing in these new celestial atmospheres, 
While burns the Cross of Stars above the sea, 
And I will listen with bowed head, and join | 
In the ‘Amen,’ as I have ever joined 
Since first I heard that sweet and holy hymn 
In boyhood, long ago.” 


The song arose, | 
The first sweet Christmas Ave ever sung 
Beside the cradle of the new-found world :— 
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“ Ave, Maris Stella, 
Star forever fair, 
Light of hope immortal 
In the heavenly air. 
Star of stars,and Light Eternal, 
Lead us on across the sea. 
Salve! salve! we are exiles 
From the world, but not from Thee. 
Salve! salve! 


“ Ave, Maris Stella, 
Help our weak endeavor, 
Till, redeemed by Jesu, 
We are thine Sorever, 
Star of stars and Light Elernal, } 


Lead us on across the sed; 
’ 





Salve! salve! we are exiles | 
From the world, but not from Thee. 
Salve! salve ! 


“ Now to God, all glori M ‘ 4 
One, and Blessed Three, i. 
On the land and ocean Ca 
Endless glory be ’ 
Salve ! salve ! 
Amen !” 


So sung the men. 
The palm-trees stood baptized with heavenly dew; 
The mountain shadows gloomed the distant sky ;* 
The silver rain fell misty from the moon. 
Hispaniola’s jewelled caciques heard, 
And it may be the herald angels bent 
Shadowless there, o’er the pellucid sea, 
To catch the echoes of their own sweet harps, 
That o’er the shepherd tents of Bethlehem’s plain 
Kirst broke the waiting silence of the world. 





Then slept the crew 

Beneath the palms of God, and erystal Nigit 

Led on her lambent army of the stars. 

The Viceroy stood alone, as when in youth 

He walked the star-lit quays of old Genoa. 

He felt again the old prophetic joy, 

And trod the vessel with a firm-set step. 

And then he slowly spake with lifted face, 

And broke the odorous stillness of the air: 

“T’ve trusted in the Hand that holds the world, 

And followed God across the silent sea.” 
Hezekian Burrerworti. 


KIT AND KITTY.* 
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CHAPTER LX.—( Contenned.) 
ALIVE IN DEATH. 


“ (OME, cheer up, my hearty, as the sailors said 

to me, though they took care to say it a Jong 
way off. You don’t seem delighted to have found 
a father, and a man of such renown and rank. 
Why, Iam the Marquis of Torobelle, and you are 
the heir to the title. Lord Roarmore doesn’t 
sound much after that. But, alas, I have nothing 
to keep up the title, and I dropped it among the 
Indians! I shall have to trouble you a little in 
that way; one cannot live on glory. Oh, but 
they treated me infamously when I could do no 
more for them. They drove me across the Rio 
Negro into Patagonia, and paid a tribe of the 
wandering Indians never to let me back again. 
They passed me on to the Moluches, and I tried 
to make my escape from them, but was caught 
and left for dead again, till a woman took pity 
on me. Then I married her, and lived on putrid 
fish with a roving horde of the Eastern Tribes, in 
a miserable country, where no white man goes. 
Then I took the disease from the diet and the 
nursing of my poor woman in her illness, and 
for five years I was shut up in the lepers’ den, 
as they called a reeking peninsula, which explor- 
ers know as Saint Jacob, at the back of a place 
called the Bottomless Pit. There was no getting 
out. There were thirty of us, sometimes more 
and sometimes less; sometimes we got victuals, 
and sometimes we starved, and I was the only 
white man there. 

“Although we were quite close to the sea, and 
almost surrounded by it, we were far away from 
all chance of ships, on a desolate, barbarous coast, 
in a curve a hundred leagues out of the line of traf- 
fic. And there I must have wasted into a sandy 
skeleton, for there was no possibility of escape in- 
land, unless a good angel had been sent to fetch 
me; for the ship was taking soundings, or some- 
thing of the sort, having come far away from the 
usual course to find the truth about the bottom. | 
less gulf; and all I could do would have gone for | 
nothing except for that young lady. They were 
giving us a wide berth, as if we all were sav- 
ages, when, luckily for me, she brought her spy- 
giass to bear, and declared that she saw a white 
man among the rest. The others laughed at her, 
for you may be pretty sure that there was not 
much white about me just then; but she stuck 
to it, and ran for the captain, and insisted that 
a boat should be sent to see about it. Oh, I could 
worship that girl, I could; thongh it isn’t much 
good to me after all. 

“Come, you ought to say you will take care 
that it is, and devote all your days and your 
money to the welfare of your persecuted parent. 
You must have expected me long ago, or at any 
rate had some hopes of it, for I sent you a mes- 
sage several years ago, and some documents, too, 
from. Mendoza, before I was banished finally. A 
knockabout fellow swore to find out all about 
you, and deliver them the next time he was in 
London. Do you mean to say he has never done 
it?” 
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“Not till last autumn; and as it was so old, 
I thought nothing more would come of it; a sort 
of half Englishman, half Spaniard, but a faith- 
ful fellow, and thought wonders of you. When 
he first came with your message, he got into a 
scrape before he could deliver it; he stabbed a 
man at the docks, and had to bolt again, and he 
fought shy of London for years after that; but to 
see you like this was the last thing I could dream 
of. You said not a word of this in your letter.” 

“ Because I had not got it then. I took it 
from misery and starvation, and living among 
the savages. Ah, I have seen a good deal of the 
world, and met with some wonderful people. 
How small even London seems to me !” 

“Yes, I dare say; and how small the world is! 
You could tell many a tale, no doubt, but none 
more wonderful than your own, Do you know 
who it was that fetched you off—the captain of 
the Archytas ?” 

“Give me more brandy; it is good enough for 
that.” The great stranger shook himself—though 
Re might have had more manners—and his clothes 
rattled round him like mildewed pea-pods. “I 
knew nothing about it at the time, of course ; but 
since I came here I know everything. Why, it 

Ywas the man who stepped into my shoes, and a 
devilish sight too good to do it. Ah, he has had 
his hair combed once or twice, I doubt, Better 
almost have turned leper at once. How good he 
was to me! No haughty airs, no shudders, no 
‘keep your distance, dog!’ He was not at all 
sure about contagion till he looked at his books 
in the cabin; but it made no difference to him. 
He could not tell who I was; he took me for a 
Spaniard—‘ Diaz’ was the name I went by; but 
he treated me as a Christian, as Christ himself 
would have treated me.” 

The poor man lifted his hat as he spoke from 
his naked yellow head, and the glare of his eyes 
was clouded. The power to weep gifs gone, but 
not the power of things that me¥ it. 

‘“ And he did a good work foraiimself,” he re- 
sumed, looking fiercely again @ why ; “he did 
himself a better turn than meyWithout knowing 
anything about it. Every one of my troubles has 
been through that woman; she never knew what 
a man’s wife is; she wanted to be man and wo- 
man too. The Pulcho Indians would have taught 
her something. Top-knot, ome down ; your hus- 
band is a leper, and the man you have eaten up 
for years goes free. Tam only waiting till the 
proper time comes ; I have had a fine time of it, 
and so shall she.” 

“But I suppose you don’t want to hurt your 
children ””—Donovan spoke in a surly voice, for 
he saw that this man was not one to be soothed 
—‘“ what harm have your children ever done 
you? By appearing now you would simply starve 
us; and what could we do to help you then? 
You have been in London for weeks, I dare say, 
and you have learned all you could about us. 
Did you learn that we are living in Fairthorn’s 
house, and on Fairthorn’s money? And what 
becomes of that when you turn up? “Did you 
learn that I am likely to marry a lady of great 
wealth and good position? What becomes of 
that if you turn up? You have not let my mo- 
ther know a word as yet ?” 

“Not I; not a syllable yet, my son. What a 
strange thing it seems to have a son again! No, 
I don’t want to hurt you, or the two girls either. 
I have managed to get a look at them. How 
they would have stared if they had guessed it! 
I consider them to be a credit to me, and I hope 
they are better than their mother; and you are 
a credit in a certain way—a strong, plain-spoken 
fellow. Not much humbug about you, I should 
say; and of course I can’t expect much affection. 
But I dare say you are sorry about your poor 
father ?” 

“Father, Iam; Iam broken down about you. 
I have always thought well of you, and made 
allowance for you.” 

“God knows that I have wanted it, my son. 
I will do all I can to help you now. I will live 
in some hole, and not show myself for a time ; 
but only for a time, mind you. My revenge I 
will have when it can’t hurt you so much; but you 
must giye me money to support me till that day. 
What will you pay, and how long will you want ?” 

“Three months—perhaps four—and pay two 
pounds a week; it is all I can afford, for I am 
awfully hard up. After my marriage, five pounds, 
if you like. Give me your address ; you can have 
two weeks’ money now; it is all I have by me. 
But don’t come here again; these people are 
very suspicions. I will arrange to meet you 
somewhere.” 
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THE MISTLETOE. 


i evry is mistletoe growing in our own coun- 
try quite good enough to answer all the fes- 
tal purposes of the mistletoe descended from that 
which the old Druids in their white robes cut with 
a golden sickle just after the new of the moon, 
and distributed for charms against all evil to their 
believing tribes. It is not, indeed, the true and 
ancient mistletoe; but it takes a botanist, and a 
good one, to tell you why not; and it is quite as 
interesting in its appearance, with the long olive- 
like leaves and the singular translucent berry 
with a gleam of green in its whiteness, some- 
thing between a moon-stone and a pale cat’s-eye 
quartz in tint. It grows anywhere in the Virginia 
latitudes, abounds upon the mesquite in Texas, 
and is usually to be found in the Washington 
flower market through the Christmas holidays. 
Our readers will enjoy the beautiful colored Sup- 
plement, “ Gathering Mistletoe,” which goes to 
each household with our Christmas greeting. 
The plant is certainly beautiful and curious ; 
but except for its parasitica] origin and growth, 
which gave it a sort of mystery to the unlearned 
and primitive mind, it is difficult to see why it 











ever attained such eminence as it had, although 
it is true that the Druids gave it veneration only 
when found growing on the oak, which was sa- 
cred to the sun—the Druidical worship and that 
of the old Persians having much in common; but 
it held with them, for whatever reason, an impor- 
tant part in the great rites of the winter solstice, 
corresponding to our Christmas festivities. » One 
of the old Northern myths makes the dart which 
killed the beautiful Balder out of the mistletoe, 
which alone of all nature had not been bound to 
do him no harm, possibly as showing that there 
is nothing in the universe without significance, 
and “with Him there is no great nor small.” 
Nowadays the strange plant is found less often 
on the oak than on the apple-tree, where it kills 
out whole orchards, being all but indestructible 
itself, and living just as long as there is any sap 
in the tree it has chosen; in some regions it has, 
indeed, become more profitable to raise and sell 
than the apples would be. In England, and in 
the wild state, it is most often sown bythe missel- 
thrush; but it is raised artificially by crushing 
the berries on a bough, to which their glutinous 
matter adheres and where they generate ; others 
make a slit with a penknife on the underside of 
a branch, so that it may not be observed by the 
birds, and there insert the seed, and something 
of a weird and mysterious character is seen in a 
species of intelligence manifested by it, since, in 
whatever direction the seed is pointed, the radi- 
cal will turn toward the surface, and fasten itself 
in such manner as to draw the most nutriment 
it can, and it has even been successfully grafted 
upon another mistletoe. That it should still have 
a part in our Christmas keeping is owing to the 
fact that we always have a tenderness toward the 
customs of our ancestors, and whatever there may 
be in this custom a little outgrown by our present 
code of good manners, it is of pure and undubi- 
table descent from our first ancestors on the Brit- 
ish Islands, and, for all we know, our Aryan ones 
before they swarmed down upon the plains of the 
Indus. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A MEMORABLE DAY. 


“... Bur do you know, dear Maurice, that you 


propose marrying a beggar; and more than that, 
a most unabashed beggar, as you will be saying 
to yourself presently? The fact is, immediately 
after you left this afternoon, the post brought me 
a letter from Sister Alexandra, who tells me that 
two of her small children, suffering from -hip- 
disease, must be sent home, for the doctors say 
they are getting no better, and the beds in the 
ward are wanted. They are not fit to be sent 
home, she writes; then, all the Country Holiday 
money collected last summer has been spent; 
and what is she todo? Well, I have told her to 
send them on to me, and I shall take my chance 
of finding the £5 that will be necessary; the fact 
is, | happen to know one of the poor little things 
—Grace Wilson her name is—the dearest little 
mite. But the truth is, dear Maurice, I haven't 
a penny; for I have overdrawn the small allow 
ance that comes to me quarterly, and spent it all 
Now, don’t be vexed that I ask you, so soon, for a 
little help; a sovereign will do, if Linn will give 
another; and Linn has always been very good to 
me in this way, though for some time back I have 
been ashamed to take anything from him. The 
Doctor grumbles, but gives me five shillings when- 
ever I ask him; Auntie will give me the same; 
and the rest I can get from our friends and ac- 
quaintances about here. Don’t be impatient with 
me, dear Maurice; and some day I will take you 
down to Whitechapel and show you the very 
prettiest sight in the whole world—and that is 
Sister Alexandra with her fifty children.” . . . 

Maurice Mangan read this passage as he was 
driving in a hansom along Pall Mall, on his way 
to call on Lionel. The previous portion of the 
letter, which more intimately concerned herself 
and himself, he had read several times over be- 
fore coming out, studying every phrase of it as if 
it were an individual treasure, and trying to listen 
for the sound of her voice in every sentence. And 
as for this more practical matter, why, although 
he was rather a poor man, he thought he was not 
going to allow Frances to wander about in search 
of grudging shillings and half-crowns so long as 
he himself could come to her aid; so at the foot 
of St. James’s Street he stopped the hansom, 
went into the telegraph office, and sent off the 
following message : 


“Five pounds will reach you to-morrow morn- 


ing. You cannot refuse my first gift in our new 
relationship. Mavrice.”’ 


And thereafter he went on to Piccadilly—feel- 
ing richer, indeed, rather than poorer, 

When he rang the bell at Lionel’s lodging, it 
was with no very clear idea of the message or 
counsel he was bringing with him; but the news 
he now received put all these things out of his 
head. The house porter appeared, looking some- 
what concerned, 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Moore is upstairs ; but I’m afraid 
he’s very unwell.”’ 

“ What is the matter?” Maurice asked. 

“He must have got wet coming home last 
night, sir; and he has caught a bad cold. I’ve 
just been for Dr. Whitsen; and he will be here 
at twelve.” 


* Begun in Haureu’s Bazag No. 30, Vol, XXIL. 
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“ But Dr. Whitsen is a throat doctor.” 

“Yes, sir; but it is always his throat Mr. 
Moore is most anxious about ; and when he found 
himself husky this morning, he would take no- 
thing but a raw egg beaten up, and a little port- 
wine negus; and now he won’t speak—he will 
only write on a piece of paper. He is saving 
himself for the theatre to-night, sir; I think that 
is it; but would you like to up and see 
him ?” 

“Oh yes, I will go up and see him,” Mangan 
said; and without more ado he ascended the 
stairs and made his way into Lionel’s bedroom. 

He found his friend under a perfect mountain 
of clothes that had been heaped upon him; and 
certainly he was not shivering now—on the con- 
trary, his face was flushed and hot, and his eyes 
singularly bright and restless. As soon as Lionel 
saw who this new-comer was, he made a sign that 
a block of paper and a pencil lying on the table 
should be brought to him; and turning slightly, 
he put the paper on the pillow and wrote: 

“Tm nursing my voice, Hope to be all right 
by night. Are you busy to-day, Maurice ?” 

“No; there is no House on Saturday,” Maurice 
made answer. 

“T wish you would stay by me,” Lionel wrote, 
with rather a shaky hand. “I’m in dreadful 
trouble, I undertook to pay Percival Miles £1100 
and Lord Rockminster £300 to-day without fail, 
and I haven’t a farthing, and don’t know 
to send or what to do.” 

“Oh, never mind about money,” Maurice said, 
almost impatiently —for there was something 
about the young man’s appearance he did not at 
all like. ‘‘Why should you worry about that? 
The important business is for you to get well.” 

“T tell you I must pay Rockminster to-day,” 


or 
£o 














the trembling pencil scrawled. ‘He was the 
only one of them who stood my friend. I tell 


you I must pay him, if I have to get up and go 
out and seek for the money myself.” 

* Nonsense !”’ Mangan exclaimed. ‘‘ What do 
people care about a day or two, when they hear 
you are ill? However, you needn't worry, Linn. 
As for that other sum you mention, well, 
beyond me—I couldn't lay my hands on it at once ; 
but as for the £300, I will lend you that; so set 
your mind at rest on that point,” 

“And you'll give it into Lord Rockminster’s 
own hands—this day ?” 

“Surely it will be quite the same if I send the 


: ie ; 
check by a commissionnaire ; 


hat is 


he must get it soon- 
er or later,” 

The earnest, restless eyes looked strangely sup- 
plicating, 

“Into his own hands, Maurice! 

“Very well—very well,” Mangan had just time 
to say, for here was the doctor 

Dr. Whitsen examined his patient with the cus- 
tomary professional calm and reticence—asked 
a few questions, which Lionel answered with 
such husky voice as was left him—and then he 
Baia 





‘Yes, you have caught a severe chill, and you 
avstem is feverish generally; the throat is dis 
tinctly congested—” 

Sut to-night, doctor—the theatre- 
Lionel broke in, excitedly 


to-night!” 
‘Surely by eight 
o'clock— ; 

“Oh, quite impossible ; not to be thought of,” 
the doctor responded, with decision 

Why can’t you do somethir g to tide me over 
—for the one night?” the young man said, with 
appealing and almost pathetic eyes. “ I’ve nev 
er disappointed the public before—never once. 
And if I could only get over to-night, there’s the 
long rest to-morrow and Monday—” 

* Come, come,” said the doctor, soot hingly, “you 
must not excite yourself about a mere trifle. You 
know it is no uncommon thing; and the public 
don’t resent it; they would be most unreasonable 
if they did mortal, like them 
selves, No, no, you must put that out of you 
mind altogether e 

Lionel turned to Maurice. 

“ Maurice,” he said, in that husky voice, and 
yet with a curious subdued eagerness, ‘ telegrapli 


Singers are but 


to Lehmann at once—at once. Doy le is all right; 
he has sung the part often enough. And will vou 
send a note to Doy le? He can go into my dress- 
ing-room and take any of my things he wants ; 
Lingard has the keys. And a telegram to mother 
—in case she should see something in the news- 
papers ; tell her there is nothing the matter 
a trifling cold—” 

** Really, Mr. Moore,” 
ing, “ you must have a little care; you must calm 
yourself ; Iam sure your friend will attend to all 
these matters for you; but in the mean time you 
must exercise the greatest self-control, or you may 
do your throat some serious injury. Why should 
you be disturbed by so common an incident in 
professional life? Your substitute will do well 
enough; and the public will greet you with all 
the greater favor on your return.” 

“Tt never happened before,” the young man 
said, in lower tones. “I never had to give in be- 
fore—” 

“ Now tell me,” Dr. Whitsen continued. “ Dr 

Jullardyce is your usual medical attendant, is he 
not?” 

“IT know him very well; he is an old friend of 
mine; but I’ve never had occasion to trouble him 
much,” was the answer, given with some greatet 
cure and reserve, 

“T will call on him as I go by; and if possible 
we will come down together in the afternoon,” 
the doctor said; and then Maurice fetched him 
writing materials from the other room, and he 
sat down at the little table. Before he went, 
he gave some general directions; then the two 
friends were left alone. 

Lionel took up the pencil again, and turned to 
the block of paper. 

“The £300, Maurice,” his trembling fingers 
scrawled, showing how his mind was still tortur 
ing itself with these obligations. 


only 


said the doctor, inte rpos- 


“ Oh, that’s all right,” Maurice answered, light 
ly. “You give me Lord Rockminster’s address, 
and I'll take the check to him myself as soon as 
the doctors have been here in the afternoon. 
Don’t you worry about that, Linn, or about any- 
thing; for you know you mustn’t increase that 
feverishness, or we shall have you a right down 
bona fide patient on our hands ; and then when will | 
you get back to the theatre again? I am going 
out now to telegraph to Lehmann. But I don’t | 
think I need alarm the Winstead people ; you see, 
they don’t read the Sunday papers; and, indeed, 
if I send a note now to Francie, she will get it the 
first thing in the morning, Linn,” he continued, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “are you too much 
upset by your own affairs to listen to a bit of 
news? I came with the intention of telling you; 
but perhaps I'd better wait until you get over 
these present troubles.” 

Lionel looked at him with those bright, restless 
eyes for a second or two, as if to gather something 
from his expression, and then he wrote: 

“Ts it about Francie ?” 

Maurice nodded; it was enough. Lionel put 
out his hot hand and took that of his companion. 

“Tam glad,” he said, ina low voice. And then, 
after a moment or two’s thinking, he turned to 
his writing again: ‘ Well, it is hard, Maurice. I 
have been looking forward to this many a day, 
and have been wondering how I should congratu- 
late you both, and I get the news now—when 
I'm ruined. I haven’t enough money even to buy 
a wedding present for Francie !” 

“Do you think she will mind that?” Mangan 
said, cheerfully. “But I'm going to send her 
vour good wishes, Linn—now, when I write. And 
look here, if she should come up to see you—or 
your father and mother—for it is quite possible 
the doctors may insist on your giving your voice 
a rest for a considerable while — well, if they | 
should come up’ from Winstead, mind you say 
nothing about your monetary troubles. They 
needn’t be mentioned to anybody; nor need they 
worry you; I dare say I shall be able to get some- 
thing more done; it will be all right. Only, if | 
the Winstead people should come up, don’t you | 
say anything to them about these monetary 
affairs, or connect me with them, for it might 
put me into an awkward position—you under 
stand ?” 

And the last words Lionel wrote 6n the block 
of paper before Mangan went out to execute his 
various commissions were these: 

“You are a good friend, Maurice.” 

When the doctors arrived in the afternoon, 
Mangan had come They found Lionel | 
complaining of acute headache and a burning 
thirst; his skin hot and dry; pulse full and 
quick : also he seemed drowsy and heavy, though 
his eyes retained their restless brightness. There 
could be no doubt, as they privately informed 





back. 


Maurice, he was in the first stages of a violent 
fever, and the best thing that could be done was 
to get in a professional nurse at once. Yes, Mr. 
Mangan his friends ; 
his father, being himself a doctor, would judge 
whether it was worth while coming up just then, 


might communicate with 


but of course it would be inadvisable to have a 
lot of Obvi- 
ously, the immediate cause of the fever was the | 
chill caught on the previous night, but there 
might have been predisposing causes, and every- 


relations crowding the sick-room. 


thing caleulated to excite the mind unduly was 
As for the thr 
there were no dangerous symptoms as yet. 





to be kept away from him. oat, 
1 
simple congestion would probably disappear when 
the fever abated, with a return to health; but 
the people at the theatre might as weil know 
that it would be a long time before Mr. Moore 
could return to his duties. Dr. Ballardyee would 
see at once about having a professional nurse 
sent; meanwhile quiet, rest, and the absence of 
mental disturbance were the great things. And 
so the two augurs departed. 

The moment that Mangan returned to Lioncl’s 
room the latter glanced at him quickly and fi 
tive iv. 

* Are they gone, Maurice 

“* ¥ea.™ 

* And the check for Lord Rockminster ? 

“There it is, already drawn out,” was the 








* he whispered. 


answer, as the slip of lilac paper was unfolded. 
“But I can’t take it to him until the nurse comes 
—certainly not,” 

“She may be an hour, Maurice,” Lionel said, 
restlessly. “I don’t want anybody to wait on 
If you think it necessary, call up Mrs. Jen 
kins, and she can sit in the next room; the bell 
here is enough. Oh, my head! my head!” 
he turned away wearily. 

Maurice saw well enough that he would never 
rest until this money was paid; so he called up 
the house porter’s wife and gave her some in- 
structions, and forthwith set off for the address 
in Palace Gardens Terrace which Lionel had 
given him. When he arrived there, he was in- 
formed that his lordship was not at home. He 
pressed his inquiries; he said his business was 
of the utmost importance; and at last he elicit- 
ed, after considerable waiting, that though no 
one in the house could say whither Lord Rock- 
minster had gone, it was understood that he was 
dining at the Universities Club that evening. 
With this information Mangan returned to Pic- 
eadilly. He found the nurse already arrived and 
installed. He pacified Lionel with the news ; 
for if he went along to the Universities Club at 
half past eight he must surely be able to place 
the money in Lord Rockminster’s own hands 

“Maurice, you’re awfully kind,” his friend 
murmured. “And you’ve had nothing to eat all 
day. Tell Mrs. Jenkins to get you something.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Mangan said, careless- 
ly. “VI just scribble a line to Francie to tell 
her what the doctors have said, and I'll take that 
down to the post myself. Then I'll get some- 
thing to eat, and come back here, and at half 
past eight I’m going along to Pall Mall, where 


me, 


and 
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I'm certain to catch Lord Rockminster—so that 
it’s all quite right and straight, you see.” 

But, as it chanced, whén he went along to the 
Universities Club that evening he found he had 
missed his man by only a minute or two. He 
was surprised and troubled—he knew how Lio 
nel would fret. The hall porter did not know 
whither Lord Rockminster had gone; that is to 
say, he almost certainly did know, but it, was not 
his business to tell. Luckily, at this same mo- 
ment there was a young fellow leaving the club, 
and as he was lighting his cigar he heard Man- 
rice’s inquiries, and perhaps was rather struck 
by his appearance, which was certainly not that 
of a sheriff's officer. 

“T think I can tell you where they have gone, 
sir,” said the young man, good-naturedly. “ 
of them had an early dinner to-night, to go up to 
the billiard handicap at the Palm-Tree; I fancy 
Lord Rockminster was of the party, and that you 
will find him there.” 

This information proved correct. Mangan went 
up to the Palm-Tree Club in St. James’s Street, 
and sen: in his eard. Almost directly he was in- 
vited to step upstairs to the billiard-room. Just 
as he entered the door he saw Lord Rockminster 
leave the raised bench where he had been seated 
by the side of a very artificial-looking palm-tree 
stem, and the next moment 
face to face. 

“How do you do, Mr. Mangan ?” 
minster said, in his usual impassive way. 


Some 


the two men were 





Lord Rock- 
“You 
remember I had the pleasure of meeting you at 
my sister's. What is the matter with your friend 
Mr. Moore? I see by the evening paper he is 
not to appear to-night,” 

“He is far from well—a chill 
fever,” Mangan answered. “I have just come 
from him with a message for you.” 

“ Oh, really ?” said the young nobleman. “ Ah, 
I dare say I know; but I assure you it is quite 
unnecessary. Tell him not to mind. When a 
fellow’s ill, why should he be troubled 2” 

Maurice 
was searching for the lilae slip. 

“But here is the check, Lord Rockminster 
and nothing would do him but that I must give 
it into your own hands.” 

* Oh, really » ae 

Lord Rockminster took the check, and hap- 


followed by a 





had taken out his pocket-book, and 





pened to glance at it. “Ah, I see this is drawn 
out by yourself, Mr. Mangan,” he said. “TI pre 


sume—eh—that have lent Mr. Moore the 


you 
money ?’ 
Maurice hesitated; but there was no prevari- 
cation handy. 
“Tf you ask the question, it is so. 
I suppose it is all the same.” 
Lord Rockminster said, 
with only this difference, that before 
he owed me the money, and now he owes it to 


Howev«e ?.. 





“All the same ?—ye 
slowly ii 
you. I don’t see any necessity for that arrange 

I haven’t asked him for it; I sha’n’t ask 
him for it until he is quite ready and able to 


ment. 


pay; W hy, therefore, should he borrow from you? 
Take back your check, Mr. Mangan; I under 
stand what you were willing to do for your friend ; 
I assure you it is quite uncalled for.” 

But Maurice refused. He explained all th 
circumstances of the case—Lionel’s feveri 





sn con 
dition, his fretting about the debt, the necessity 
for keeping his mind pacified, and so on; 
last Lord Rockminster said: 

‘Very. well; 


and at 


you can tell him you have given 
me the check. At the same time, you can’t com 
pel me to pay it into my banker’s; and I don’t 
see why [ should take £300 of your money when 
you don’t owe me any. When Mr. Moore gets 
perfectly well again you can tell still 
owes me £300, and he ean take his time 
And with that Maurice took 
his leave, Lord Rockminster going down the stairs 
with him and out to the hall door, 
him good-by. 


When he returned to Piccadilly, he 


him he 
own 
about paying it.” 
where he bade 
said to the 
nurse : 
“y suppose you Can sieep ata moment's no 
tice »” 

Pretty well, sir,” she answered, with a de 
mure profe ssional sinile 


‘Then vou'’d 


better find out the room that 
Mrs. Jenkins has got for vou, and lie down for 
a few hours. I sha’n’t be leaving until after 
midnight—perhaps one or two o'clock Then. 
when I go, you can have this sofa here; and I 


shall be back early in the morning to give you 
another rest.” 


“Thank you, sir.” 
He went into the adjoining 
“Headache any better, Linn, my boy?” he 


asked, stooping over the bed. 


room. 


There was no answer for a second or 


then the eves were opened, showing a drowsy, 
pained expression. 

* Did you see him, Maurice ?”’ 

“Oh ves; that’s all settled,’ Mangan said, cheer 
fully. “Lean’t say there is much of the graspir 
creditor about your friend. I could hardly per- 
suade him to take the check at all, after I had 
hunted him from place to place. What 
you so desperately punctilious, Linn? You don’t 
imagine he would have talked about it to any 
women-folk, even supposing you had not paid 

No, no, you can’t imagine he 


made 


up? Is that it ? 
would do anything of that kind: I 
him a thoroughly good fellow, if one might be 
so familiar with our betters. However, I don’t 
want you to say anything; you mustn’t speak ; 
I'm going to talk to you.” 

to the bedside and sat down. 
to understand. 
which may develop into a fever, and you have a 
slightly congested throat; altogether, you must 
consider yourself an invalid, old man ; 


should call 


He drew in a chair 
“Now I wish you 
You’ve got a mortal bad cold, 


and it may 


be some time before you can get back to the 


theatre. Now, the first thing for you is peace of 


mind ; you’re not to worry about anything; you've 
got to dismiss every possible care and vexation.” 





you know, Maurice,” the sick man 
said, with a wearied 

“Oh, I know more than you think. We'll just 
take one thing at a time About this £1100, 
You ire aware I 


speaking, a Croesus, yet I have made 


for example am 


not, stricti 


economies, and they are tied up in 
fairly safe things Well, now— Oh, be quiet 





out! Somethin 


Linn, and let me have it 
pened to me yesterday that more than ever con 
vinced me of the worthlessness of riches You 
know the coppice that goes up from Winstead 
Station. At the farther end there is agate, At 
that gate yesterday I heard a dozen words 
ty or thirty, perhaps -that were of more vaiue 
to me than Pactolus in full flood, or 
ey heaped up in Aladdin’s cave 
so puffed up with joy and pride that I an ng 
still further to despise my we 
and vast aceumuilatio 


I am roing to get you that 





alth Hi ards 
is—and on Monday, if 


£1100 ist as su 


as ever was—”’ 

“ Maurice, you have to think of Francie 
Lionel said, in his husky low voice. And 
Mangan paused for a second or tw 

“ Well,” said he, more thoughtfully, “ wha 
happened yesterday certainly involves responsi 
bilities; but these haven’t been assumed vet; 
and the nearest duty is the one to be cor t 
ed. I don’t know whether I shall tell Fra I 
may or I may not; but I ami certain that if I 
she will approve—certain as that I am alive 


‘I won't rob Francie,” said Lion with a 


tle moan of we 





mu can’t rob her of what 
Mangan said, promptly of 


Francie knew you were in these straits, and w 


rying about it, she would instantly i p and 
offer you her ow: ttle money, wl s not a 
very large fortune, as I understan ind I also 
know that you would refuse it 

“A dose of prussie acid first,” Lionel mu 


ed to himself 

















* Prussic acid !—bosh !” said Maurice Wi 
s the use of talking rubbish? Well, I not 
going to let you talk at all I'm going to read 
you the news out of the evening papers un 
go to sleep 

When Dr. Ballardyce called u 
found that the fever had 1 apac 
Symptoms were aggray ited the temr it 
especial, had seriously increased The sick man 
lay drowsily indifferent, now and again moanir 
slightly ; but sometimes he would waken up, and 
then there was a curiously anxious and restless 
look in his eyes nurse said she was afraid 
he had not been : pata ugh occas Ally 
he had appeared isieep When t 10 I 
left again, she was sent to bed, and Maurice Mai 
gan took her place in the sitting-roon 

That was an extraordll y Sunda t 
remembered Anything ess i 
than the outlook from thes ly wind 
it was impossible to imag gale of I 
day had blown itself out rain, and that had 


been followed by stagnant weather and a e« 





























uous drizzle, so that the trees in > Green Pa 
opposite looked like b k i n the va 
cray mist, while everything seemed wet and 

my and cold. Maurice paced up and down t 
room, his feet shod in noiseless s ¢ 

gazed out on that melan vy spectacle u 
thought of suicide ; or again he would go » the 
udjoining apartment to see how his friend wa 
vetting on, or whether he wanted anything. DB 
as the day wore on matters became a little brisk 
er, for there were numerous callers, and some o 
them waited to have a special message sent dow! 
to them; while others »wing Manga nd le 

ing that he was in « of the inv 1, can p 
to have a word with himself ts of . 
began to arrive, too, and these, of course, must 
have come fron vate conservatories Noo 
was allowed to enter the sick-room ; but Maur 
carried thither the ws of all this kindly remen 
brance and sympathy, as something that might 
be grateful to his patient 

‘You've got a tremendous number of friend 
Linn, and no mistake,” he said many a grea 
statesman or poet might et 

“iy suppose it is in the papers Lione sKed 
without raising hi i 

“In one or two of e late editions las 

and in most of t lav Ss papers ) 
row it will be all over the country I ha 
several London correspondents h this af 
noon.” 

“ All over the count Li repeated 
Sentiyv; a then he LV Still tora second or two 
‘No use—no use! e moaned, in so low a voice 
that Mangan could hardly hear; a the gain 
he looked 1 p wear 

“Come here, Mau ( I w to—to ASK \ 
something If if I were to dje do you think 
they would put it in any of the pape AHroad 

“Nonsense what are you talking ab 
Maurice exclaime Linas lated anger * Talk 
ing of aying because y ve ot a leveris coid 
that’s not like you, Linn You're not going to 
frighten your pec wv hie the come from 
Winstead, by talking like that ? 

“ Don’t let them come up,” was all he said, and 
Shut his eves ag 

Among the callers that ternoon, who, learn 
ing tha M Mangan was ipstairs, came erso 
ally to make inquiries, was Miss Burgoyne, who 
was accompanied by her brother 

“What is the matter she said, briefly, to 
Maurice. ‘One never can trust what is in th 
newspapers.” 

= l l \ vo ‘ 

‘ I e not 

the . » ron tte 
will be some time before he can be back 


at the theatre?” 
L 
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There is some 
is well, When 
he pulls throngh with the fever he will most like- 
ly be sent abroad, for rest to his throat.” 
two, then she 


“Tt will be a very long time 
ht congestion of the throat 


She considered for a second or 
said, with a matter-of-fact air: 

‘They needn’t make a fuss about that. His 
throat will be all right. It is only repeated con- 
gestions that seriously affect the membrane, and 
he has been exceptionally luc ky —or exceptionally 
strong, perhaps. Who is his doctor ?” 

“Dr. Ballardyce.” 

“ Don’t know him.” 

“Then there’s Dr. Whitsen.” 


“Oh, that’s all right—Ael/ do. It’s the voice 


that’s the important thing; the general system 
must take its chance. Well, tell him I'm very 
sorry. I suppose there’s nothing one can send 
him ?” 


“Thank you, I don’t think there is anything 
Look at the flowers and grapes and things there 
already, and this is Sunday.” 

She glanced at those gifts with open disdain. 

“Very easy for rich folks to show their sym- 
pathy by sending an order totheir head gardener !” 

“] will tell him that you called, and left kind 
messages for him.” 

“ Yes, tell him that 
very well—fairly 
as a pantomime girl hoisted in a transformation 
scene. If I were you,” continued this extremely 
practical young lady, ‘I wouldn’t tell any of the 
newspaper men that it may be a considerable 
time before Mr. Moore is back. Nobody likes to 
Jose touch of the public.more than he can help, 
you know, and if they’re always expecting you 
back, that’s something. Good-by!” 

Maurice accompanied her down-stairs and to the 
door; then he returned to the sitting-room, and 
to his private meditations, for this brief interview 
had been of the keenest interest to him; he had 
studied every expression of her face, listened to 
every intonation of her voice, almost forced, in 
spite of himself, to admire her magnificent nerve. 
But now, of course, in recalling all these things, 
he was thinking of Francie, as a man invariably 
does when he places the one woman of the world 
on a pedestal, that all the rest of her sex may be 
compared with her; and even his extorted ad- 
miration of the prima donna’s coolness and self- 
possession, and business-like tact, did not prevent 
his rejoicing at the thought that Francie and Miss 
Burgoyne were poles asunder. 

That evening Maurice was startled. He had 
gone very quietly into the sick-room, just to see 
how his patient was getting on, aud found him 
breathing heavily, and also restlessly muttering 
to himself. Perhaps even the slight noise of his 
entrance had attracted the notice of one abnor 
mally sensitive ; at all events, Lionel opened his 


And tell him Doyle does 
well—though he’s as nervous 
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*“ HE UTTERED A LOUD SHRIEK, AND 


eyes, which were no longer drowsy, but eager and 
excited, and said, 

“ Maurice, have you not sent for Nina yet ?” 

‘For Nina?” 

“Oh yes, yes,” Lionel went on, as quickly as 
his laboring breath would allow ; “ how can I go 
abroad without saying good-by to Nina? Tell 
Jenkins to go down to Sloane Street at once—at 
once, Maurice, before she leaves for the theatre. 
I have been waiting for her allday. I heard the 
people coming up one after another, but not Nina. 
And I cannot go without saying good-by. I want 
to tell her something. She must make friends 
with Miss Burgoyne, now she has got into the 
theatre. Lehmann will give her a better part by- 
and-by; oh yes, I'll see to that for Nina; and I 
must write to Pandiani, to tell him of her suc- 
ce sa—’ 

“Oh, but that’s all settled, Linn,” his friend 
broke in, perceiving the situation at once. “ Now 
you just keep quiet, and it will be all perfectly 
arranged—perfectly. Of course I know you are 
glad your old friend and companion has got a 
place in the theatre.” 

“Yes, she was my friend—she was my friend 
once,” he said, and he looked appealingly to Mau- 
rice; “‘ but—but I sometimes think—sometimes 
it is my head—that there is something wrong. 
Can you tell me, Maurice? There is something 
—I don’t know what — but it troubles me—I 
cannot tell what it is. When she was here to- 
day she would not speak to me. She came and 
looked. She stood by the door there. She had 
on the black dress and the crimson bonnet; but 
she had forgotten her music. Ithought perhaps 
to the\theatre. But why 
wouldn't she speak to me, Maurice? She did not 





she was going down 


STRUGGLED WILDLY 


look angry; she looked like—like—oh, just like | 


Nina ; and I could not ask her why she would not 
say anything, my throat was so bad—” 

“Yes, I know that, Linn,” Maurice said, gently, 
“and that is why you mustn’t talk any more now. 
You must lie still and rest, so that you may take 
your place in the theatre again.” 

“ But haven't they told you I am never going 
to the theatre again ?” he said, eagerly. “ Oh no; 
as soon as I can I am going away abroad—I 
am going away all over the world—to find some 
one. You said she was my friend and my good 
comrade. Do you think I could let her be away in 
some distant place, and all alone? I could not 
rest in my grave! It may be Malta, or Cairo, or 
Australia, or San Francisco; but that is what I 
am set on. I have thought of it so long that— 
that I think my head has got tired, and my heart 
a little bit broken, as they say—only I never be- 
lieved in that. Never mind, Maurice, I am going 
away to find Nina. Ah, that will be a surprise 
some day—a surprise, just as when she came first 
here, into the room, in the black dress and the 
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crimson bonnet—la cianciosella. She was going 
away again. She was always so proud and easily 
offended—always the cianciosella !” 

He turned a little and moaned, and lay still, and 
Maurice, fearing that his presence would only add 
to this delirious excitement, was about to slip 
from the room, when his sick friend called him 
back. 

“Maurice, don’t forget this, now: When she 
comes again, you must stand by her at the door 
there, and tell her not to be frightened; I am not 
so very ill. Tell Nina not to be frightened. She 
used not to be frightened. Ask her to remember 
the afternoons when I had the broken ankle. She 
and Sabetta Debernardi used to come nearly ev- 
ery day;.and Sabetta brought her zither, and 
Nina and I played dominoes. Maurice, you nev- 
er heard Nina sing to herself—just to herself, 
not thinking: and sometimes Sabetta would play 
a barearola. Oh, there was one that Nina used to 
sing sometimes—‘ Da la parte de Castelo—ziraremo 
mio lesoro—mio tesoro!—la passara el Bucentoro— 
per condur el Doge in mar. I heard it last night 
again; but—but all stringed instruments; and 
the sound of wind and waves—it was so strange 
and terrible—when I was listening for Nina’s 
voice! I think it was at Capri, along the shores ; 
but it was night-time—and I could not hear 
Nina because of the wind and the waves. Oh, it 
was terrible, Maurice. The sea was roaring all 
round the shores, and it was so black—only I 
thought if the water was about to come up and 
drown me, it might—it might take me away some- 
where —I don’t know where; perhaps to the 
place where Nina’s ship went down in the dark. 
Why did she go away, Maurice ?—why did she go 
away from us all?—the poor cianciosella !” 

These rambling, wearied, broken . utterances 
were suddenly arrested ; there was a tapping at 
the outer door, and Lionel turned frightened, anx- 
ious eyes on his friend. 

“Tl go and see who it is,” Mangan said, quiet- 
ly. “Meanwhile you must lie perfectly quiet and 
still, Linn, and be sure that everything will come 
right.” 

In the next room at the open door he found the 
reporter of a daily newspaper which was in the 
habit of devoting a column every Monday morn- 
ing to music and musicians. He was bidden to 
enter. He said he wished to have the last authen- 
tic news of the condition of the popular young 
barytone, for of course there would be some talk, 
especially in “the profession,” about Mr, Moore’s 
non-appearance on the preceding night. 

“Well,” said Maurice, in an undertone, “ don’t 
publish anything alarming, you know, for he has 
friends and relatives who are naturally anxious. 
The fever has increased somewhat; that is the 
usual thing ; 


and to-night he has been slightly delirious,” 
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a nervous fever must run its course; | and hold her fast! 
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“ Oh, delirious 2” said the reporter, with a quick 
look. 

“Slightly—slightly—just wandering a little in 
his feverishness, I wouldn't make much of it. 
The public don’t care for medical details. When 
the crisis of the fever comes, there will be some 
thing more definite to mention.” 

“Tf all goes well, when do you expect he will 
be able to return to the New Theatre ?” 

“That,” said Maurice, remembering Miss Bur- 
goyne’s hint, “it is quite impossible to say.” 

“Thanks,” said the reporter. ‘“ Good-night !” 
And therewith Mangan returned to the sick-room. 

He found that Lionel had forgotten all about 
having been startled into silence by the tapping 
at the outer door. His heated brain was busy 
with other bewildering possibilities now. 

“Maurice! Maurice!” he said, eagerly. “It is 
near the time! Quick, quick !—get me the box— 
behind the music—on the piano—” 

“Look here, Linn,” snid his friend, with some 
affectation of asperity, ‘you must really calm 
yourself, and be silent, or I shall have to go and 
sit in the other room. You are straining your 
throat every time you speak, and exciting your- 
self as well.” 

“ Ah, and it is my last chance!’ Lionel said, 
piteously, and with burning eyes. “If you only 
knew, Maurice, you would not refuse.” 

“Well, tell me quietly what you want,” Man- 
gan said. 

“The box—on the top of the piano,” Lionel 
made answer, in a low voice, but his eyes were 
tremblingly anxious. “Quick, Maurice !” 

Mangan went, and without any difficulty found 
the box that held Nina’s trinkets and returned 
with it. 

“Open it!” Lionel said, clearly striving to con- 
ceal his excitement. ‘ Yes, yes—put these other 
things aside—yes, that is it—the two cups—take 
them separaie: it isn’t twelve yet, is it? No, no; 
there will be time; now put them on the table by 
the window there—yes, that is it—now pour some 
wine into them—never mind what, Maurice, only 
be quick !”’ 

Well, he could not refuse this appeal; he 
thought that most likely the yielding to these 
incoherent wishes would prove the best means 
of pacifying the fevered mind; so he went into 
the next room and brought back some wine, and 
half filled the two tiny goblets. 

“Now wait, Maurice,” Lionel said, slowly, and 
in a still lower voice, though his eyes were afire. 
“Wait and watch—closely, closely; don’t breathe 
or speak. It is near twelve. Watch. Do not 
take your eyes off them; and at twelve o'clock, 
when you see one of the cups move, then you 
must seize it—seize it, and seize Nina’s hand, 
Oh, I can tell you she will 
not leave us any more—not when I have spoken 
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to her and told her how cruel it was of her to go 
away. I do not know where she is now; but at 
twelve, all of a sudden, there will be a kind of 
trembling of the air—that is Nina—for she has 
been here before. How long to twelve now, Mau- 
rice?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Oh, it is a long time till twelve yet,” his 
friend said. “I think, if I were you, I would try 
to sleep for an hour or two; and I'll go into the 
other room so as not to disturb you.” 

“ No, no, Maurice,” Lionel said, with panting ve- 
hemence. ‘“ You must not stir! It is quite near, 
I tell you— it is close on twelve. Watch the 


| cups, Maurice, and be ready to spring up and seize | 
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her hand and hold her fast. Quite near twelve... 
surely I hear something . . . is it something out- 
side the window. .. like stringed instruments... 
and waves, dark waves...no,no! Maurice, Mau- 
rice! it is in the next room—it is some one sob- 
bing—it is Nina—Nina!” 

He uttered a loud shriek, and struggled wild- 
ly to raise himself; but Maurice, with gentle 
pressure and persuasive words, got him to lie 
still. 

“It is past twelve now, Linn; and you see there 
has been nothing. We must wait; and some day 
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we will find out all about Nina for you. Of course 
you would like to know about your old compan- 
ion. Oh, we'll find her, rest assured!” 

Lionel had turned away, and was lying moan 
ing and muttering to himself. The only phrase 
his companion could make out was something 
about “a wide, wide sea... and all dark.” 

But Maurice, finding him now comparatively 
quiet, stealthily put back the various trinkets into 
the box and carried it into the other room. And 
then, hearing no further sound, he remained there 
—remained until the nurse came down to take 
his place. 
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He told her what had o« red; but she was 
familiar with these things, and doubtless knew 
much better than himself how to deal with such 


emergencies At the street 
ight his pipe —his first smoke t 


ly well earned, 


pause d to 


hat day, and sure- 





Then he went away through the 
dark thoroughfares down to Westminster, not 
without much pity and sadness in his mind, also 
perhaps with some curious speculations as to 
the lot of poor luckless mortals, their errors and 
redeeming virtues, and the vagrant and cruel 


buffetings of fate. 


(T0 BE CONTINUED} 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 

For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the complexion. Prepared in proportions recom- 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 
, Germany For sale by druggists at 25 
centea cake. W. H. Scuerreuis & Co., 170 William 
Street, New York, Sole Importers 

Send for a litth book describing a variety of 
)'s Medicated Soups of great atility in treating 
the skin Adv.) 


70 BE HAPPY 
Picturk to yourself some bewitching fireside 


goddess charming the evening hours into a 
sweet forgetfulness of the “ Long, long, weary 


day; sume alluring idol growing daily upon 
your impatient longing. See yourself hastening 
} to the bosom of your family, speedily fin- 
iz the evening meal to bask in the presence 

of some great delight. Find yourself, your wife, 
your sister, your aunt, your uncle, vour cousin, 
uur grandfather, your children, all playing 
Halma,” and then you will have some idea of 
fascination of this beautiful game. In fact, 
this last great social temptation bids “ Dull care 
be gone.” If you wish to be truly happy, play 
“ Halma ;” and if looking around for Christmas 


jovs, with a desire 


© please others and be 
pleased yourself, don’t fail to visit Horsman’s 

tablishment, No, 80-82 William Street, and 
ecure a game of “ Ilalma.” It costs but $1.00, 
ind makes a splendid holiday present, and will 
be sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price.—| Adv.] 


CATARRH CURED. 
A CLeneyMan, after years of suffering from that 


loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 


own remedy, at last found a prescription which com- | 


pictely curved and saved him from death, Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 


St., N. Y., will receive the recipe free of charge.—[ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mus. Winstow’s Sooruina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 
CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 


For the complexion and skin. 2% cts.—[Adv. } 
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W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaktest Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Suga 

and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 UnWaah z 
™ LINENS «= 


BEST 
Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CoO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


SAVE THE LIVES OF YOUR CHILDREN. 


» The school-room 
) PE is the medium 


tagious diseasesare 
sent to, our homes. 
The death rate 
among children 
during the schvol 
months is very 
much larger than 
during vacation. 
This is simply bar- 
barism, because it 
can be avoided by 
using the Sherman 
King Vaporizer in 
the schovu]- rooms, 
This simple and in- 
expensive device 
purifies all places 
within doors and 
keeps them pure. 
It never fails. Send 


ye for particulars. 


SHRIAN RING” YAPORIER Cb 


ES 
ood 





The Most Reuiante Foop 
Forinfants & invalids. 
Not a medicine, but a specially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich & Co. 
(on every label), Palmer, Masa 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


chapped by 


For 


Tender Skin. | 


i 
| 


through which con- | 


a safe and pleasant corrective. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Roya Baxine Powver Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


BEST &CO 


Liliputian Bazaar. 


A soft, warm wrap- 
per, tufted or trimmed 
with either red or blue 
worsted; pretty, inex- 
pensive, and very useful 
for night or morning 
wear, or after a bath. 
Price, $1.25; by mail, 
15c. extra. 





the LARGEST IN 
<THE WORLD ie- 
voted to the outfitting of 
BOYS, GIRLS, and 
BABIES with every- 


_~/ thing they wear, from 





AANYS - ° 
— buyers by mail 
as well as if they were in the store. 

To have your children clothed in the latest New 
York styles at the least cost, write to us for Catalogues 
and Samples. 


6 aud 62 West 294 St, N.Y. 


23d STREET 
LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS 


OFFER 


SeE6oAtt 
Fine Silk Umbrellas, 


AS FOLLOWS: 
543 at $1.95. 
520 at $2.25. 
417 at ¥ 
2QR5 at 
343 at $3.95. 
| 382 at $5.00 
374 at 
These umbrellas are from the workshops of two of 
the best makers in the United States: show a saving 


to purchaser of from $1.00 to $5.00 each, and are 
guaranteed for one year. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty, 
Established half a Century. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MSO’ DE VERTUS SEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
np ro ’ mea 
STAYS, BELTS. 

In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘de Vertus” has 
created models of an absolute new character as form 
and stuff. It begs to invite its American customers 
to come and look at these novelties. 


| 
| 
| 


When calling please ask to see Mr. Grant. 
CHRISTMAS AND HOLIDAY BOOKS 
AT A DISCOUNT. 


Should you wish to save money when buying books, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Our estAblishment is | 


reed S/AN 
oy fe \\= 3/ |! Hats to Shoes. | 
| BN ALA ee We serve absent 


call on or write to F, E. Grant, bookseller, 7 West 42d | 


St., New York. Special offer slips sent for five-cent 
stamp. A collection of catalogues sent for ten-cent 
stamp. Any one buying books to the amount of Four 
dollars will be given a copy of * All Around the Year” 
calendar for 1890, printed in Sepia tints on Ivory card- 
board, with ring, chain, and tassel, silver or gold edge, 
‘ ina box. A call is solicited. Mention this advertisement, 





**For the skin 
east winds and coal dust, or chafed by the fric- 


tion of rough linen, or pimpled by impure secretions, it offers 


For removing scurf from the 


scalp and promotion of uniform healthfulness of the cuticle 
| it is invaluable in the nursery.”—JA/arion Harland, 


25 Cents. Druggists. 


| THE 





| 








“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 












rec'sT? 


= 


PRS 
THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

HOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

' more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED sx tacomparente 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN ; a superior nutritive in 


continued fevers, the most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
d slabl 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; ans, rewianle 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 





DoamedsSons 


BLACK AND COLORED 


DRESS SILKS, 


Suitable for a Holiday Present. 


Black Brocades, 98e, yard > worth $1.25 


“ = $1.25 “ « 2.00 
= ™ a6: -* 2.50 
“Faille Francaise, 98e. ™ 1.25 
“ Gros Grain, 98c. “ . 1.25 


Colored Silks. 


112 Colorings 19-inch Satin Duchesse, 48c. 
yard, 

135 Colorings 22-inch Satin Duchesse, 'Td5e. 
yard, 

85 Colorings, light and dark, 24-inch Surah, 
all silk, double-warp, 8%. 
$1.10. 


9 


99-inch embossed and printed Sultan Satins for 


yard ; regular price, 


Sancy work, 80 ite Ah vi demand, a} varied as- 
sortment designs and colorings, 5Me, yard up. 

24-inch Genuine India Silks, all shades, 54c. 
yard. 


BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th STS., w. Y. 


ae Wale Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 

A trial order of 344 pounds of Fine Tea, 
either Ooleng, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun Sun Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
$200. Be particular and state what kind 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 












GomPANY 

offered to get orders for our celebrated Teas, 

Coffees and Baking Powder. For full particulars address 

The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 31 & 33 Vesey 8t. 
Post Office Box 289, New York, N. Y. 


BEAUTY. 


ml Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
» Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
and Superfluous Hair permanently 
removed. Flesh increased or re- 
duced. Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sentsealed), 4c. Mme, 
Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N.Y. 
City. Mention this paper. 
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AWARD 
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| PERFECT 

TOOTH 

Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 

| purifies the breath, Absolutely pure 
and harmless. Put up in metal boxes, 

| with Patent Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 

| An Elegant Toilet Luxury 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 





LL. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St, 


Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beauti- 
ful; requires no dressing; do not riportear. SK EL« 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair, MEW SWIPCHES are unequalied 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

HAIR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EX TRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. 1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle, 
Positively »vi injurious. 

ONLY SRIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 








THE WONDERFUL MERITS, WHICH IT ALONE 
POSSESSES HAVE GIVEN ELECTRO-SILICON 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, AND OBTAINED 
FOR IT A PERMANENT PLACE IN NEARLY ONE 

| MILLION HOUSEHOLDS. 

j YOUR ADDRESS CN A POSTAL MAILED TO US 

j OBTAINS FOR You, WITHOUT CHARGE, 

| ENOUGH TO TEST ITS MERITS, OR 15 CTS. IN 

! STAMPS A FULL SIZED BOX, POST-PAID 

| Sold Everywhere. Beware of Imitations 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 

| 


BARBOUR’S | 








far 


IRISH FLAX THREADS 


in Every Variety. 





LADIES, Use the Best! 


Button sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


| Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 





OF A GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


PARIS EX 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


REMINCTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


Fifteen Years the Standard 


POSITITLON 





And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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tC. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier. 


fash- 





All leading 
ionable styles in 
Fur Shoulder- 


Capes at lowest 
possible — prices 
at which reliable 
furs can be sold. 
Many 

4 designs 


be 


@where. 


exclusive | 
to | 
} 


else- 
| 


not 
found 


| 
Send for Price- | 
List. 


Style C,No.1. 


This is the 
style, the ‘ Knicker- 
bocker,” to be 


only at my stores. 


very latest 


found 
Made 


of Alaska Seal-skin, with 
Persian Lamb Trim- 
mings. The very latest 
style. 


Send for Price-List. 


Style M. 


The 





in 
New- | 
59 | 


S85 | 


latest style 
Alaska Seal-skin 
markets, from 53 to 
inches long, from 
to $400. All in 
stock, if ladies pre 
fer, to order without ex- 
tra charge. 


SIZES 


or, 


ladies of New York that I have 
just received from Europe a 


very elegant assortment of 





Russian Sables, extra quality 


laska Seal-s 


pec ially for 


kins, Persian Lamb, and Otter, es 
garments to order. Ladies will please 
call as early as possible, so that garments can be 


manufactured and ready for the cold 


weather 


extreme 
that Is approaching. 


Style L. 


All 
dressed and 
Seal-skin with 
loops and bars or but- 


styles in London 
dyed Alaska 
Sacques, 
tons. A garment always 
fashionable. Prices from 
$165 to $225; 37 to 45 
inches long. 

Illustrated 
mailed free. 


Price - List 
Send your 
address to 
124 West 42d 
103 Prince St., 
NE w YORK. 


and 


OUR LITTLE ONES 


and the NURSERY 
36 BROMFIELD ST., 
Boston, Mass. 

The most hands ome and best 
magazine for children ever 
oe age 5 

opies, 15 
thre e months for 25c. A sample 
copy and Premium List sent to 
any addre ~ on receipt of a two- 
= cent stam 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


__THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


THE INK 






















. 


N.B.—I wish to notify the | 


USED ON THIS PAPER 
IS MANUFACTURED BY 


963 





, KRAKAUER 
Ladies’ Tailor, 
391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. V5 
Offers all Models and 


Made-up Garments 
now on hand at great 
reduction. 

During January | 
will, in order to keep 
my hands employed, 
make up garments in 
my Specialty at re- 
duced prices. 

Orders from out of | 
the city filled without 
personal fitting, and 
perfect fit guaranteed, 


SILK FABRICS. 


In addition to the advan- 
tages which a large and ju- 


diciously selected stock al- | 


Ways secures to buyers, in | 
getting what they want as 
well as what is represented 


| both in value and character | 


of goods, we offer this week | 

the following specialties: 

Black Silks at $1.00, $1.15, 
$1.25, $1.50, and $2.00, 

Colored Silks at $1.00, $1.25, 
and $1.50. 

Andalarge lot of Fancy Silk 
Cloaking at half price. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO.., 
Broadway and Lith St, 

New York. 


Le Boutilier Bros... 


Broadway and (th St, N. ¥., 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS, 
44-inch Ladies’ French Broadcloths, 


all shades, imported to sell at $1.50...... 69e. 
Ladies’ French Broadcloths iu 50 dif- 

ferent shades, light weight for healthful 

dresses, sold else »whe sre at $2.00. $1.25 


2 cases Black Serge, al! wool, double width 


heavy winter weight; a bargain at 33e 
80 pieces 40-inch Blac k All-Wool Hen- 

riettas, $1.25 quality, at........ 90¢ 

EVENING SILKS. 

60 fancy shades of Satin Duchesse, worth 
24-inch Surah Silks in white and cream, 

Wortls BELGE ois cddidcindcoceccenses 69e¢ 
27-inch Real China ~—o licate tints, 

worth $1.00, . 75e 
Rich Figured Sultans, for reception 

wear, perfect assortment of light shades 

(decorated in imitation of hand - painted 

wile worth $5.00 per yard). ..$1.00 

l-inch Faille Francaise, white, cream, 

lilac, rose, sky, Salmon, etc., worth $1.50....$81.00 


LONG SUEDE GLOVES. 
12 and 16 button lengths, first quality Freneh 
Suede Gloves, delicately embroidered, 
worth $2.75 and $3.50 per pair, in evening 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


| Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


Ladies’ Luncheons, Dinners, Suppers. 
No menu complete without the celebrated 
**H. LJ. Home-made Salted Jordan Almonds. 
Delicious! Appetizing!! Dainty! 
Send one dollar for pound package, by expre ss or 
m: mail, prepaid. Miss H. L. JOY, 42 W. 47th St., N iY. 
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STERN BROTHERS °° ee ices: 


NEW PARIS CORSET ,, AWARD 








$1.65 and $1.90 | - 


This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


FOR 


y FUR GARMENTS 


AND THE 


Latest Novelties 


FURS 





The resuit of their many years’ experience 
in selling the highest grades of French 
corsets. It will be found the most 


| PERFECT FITTING 


in the worid. 


FIFTEEN 
| DIFFERENT FORMS OF 
COUTILLE, WOOL, SATIN, 
GRANITE SILK AND BROCADES, 


STERN BROTHERS 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 
"32-34-36 W. 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 


B Altar & C0, 


18th Street, 19th ios 
and 6th | Avenue. 
Newmarkets, 


ART > \I Wraps, 


a, Sacques, 


EMBROIDERY DEPT. j/| |\\ sc.c.nceee 


| renuinge ALASKA SEAL, 


f | | 4 
3d Floor. of orkmanship and 


finish, 





| WAS RECEIVED BY 


A. JAECKEL, 
plicpoiamtngc bs 


11 East 19th St. ear t Broadway, Xx.  ¢ 








LONDON-DYED 


Seal-Plush 


PALETOTS, 


Jackets, Reefers, 





exquisite fit, and latest style, ar nly sold t 


H. i re — 4co., 


We are showing many hand- 


some colorings in East India | vio sive « cuarantee with ev 
Stuffs, Turkish, Japanese, and | «wraps made of this fabric have the advantage ove 
Spanish Embroidered Covers, | ene) thet to cece tor same witht 
| Draperies, and Hangings, and | Pererptible change in theit Pactutacge ats 
| ; — the price of Alaska Seal.”—Eventng Pos 
| a great variety of material for | prepaid parcels sent irce of charge within 100 miles 
| interior decoration, including New York City. 
Ooze Leather, Figured Plush, 6th Ave.and 20th St. 
Silk Valance, Japanese and 


| Moorish Fret and Grille work, 
'and Stamped Leather Screens, 
Tapestry Panels, &c., &c. Fine Ce 
} « U KC 


I buy all kinds of goor 
mptness and satisfactory service guaranteed \ 


PELLUCIDITE. y= 


The only durable coating for Hard-Wood Finish, 
Floors, Grained Work, etc., or any work where v 


WERES. K, E. 


TIRNE Y, 
114 W. 22d Stre \ 


K Olt 





Lor Serrs, aNb MILLINERY 


NG AGENT 


sTUMES, ‘Ta 








urnish 


Py p a prices on goods and 1 it content wit he 

is used. Superior to varnish. Has a beautiful lus- | gilowed by sellers. Send for lar cor ing f 
tre, aud a guaranteed. Send for circular and sam- | jpformation regarding fitting customers a 
ple boar and references from every State and ‘Terr 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 82 Burling Slip, N. ¥. City. | ——— : : mites 


NEW YORK SHOPPING BUREAU. 
Baas : ; SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS IN NEW YORK, 
by a gentleman of extensive experience, superior taste, 
&c. Circular references 
Address W. VERNON, 


SHOPPIN 


54 West 23d St., N. Y. 


In New Ye oF of all kinds 


by a la experience 
good taste, &c., without chat Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City 
PURCHASING AGENCY sen 





Address MR M. D 





J, 





H. BONNELL & 0, Li 
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HE PREFERRED THE CITRON. 

“VWICH COOKIES YOU RUDDER HAF, 
MEESTER, DE VWONES MIT HOLES IN DE 
MEEDLE, OR DE VWONES MIT CITRON IN 
DE MEEDLE?” 

**AV IT DON’T MAHK AHNY DIFFERENCE 
TO YEZ, MEM, OVLL TAHK DE ONES WID 
DE CITRON. OM FONDER AV CITRON DAN 
AV HOLES, MEM.” 


FACETI2®. 
INFORMATION FREELY GIVEN. 
Mas. Faneue (who is reading the paper). ‘‘ What are 
these Caledonian sports, dear 2?” 
Fane. “ Caledonian sports are Scotch dudes.” 


Seamiierndialpiiiaieni 
THE ACT OF A FRIEND 

Wirrrx. “I did you a great favor while I was wait- 
ing for you.” 

Critrx. **Much obliged to you, old man. What 
was it?” 

Wirtrix. “I cut the leaves of Gusher’s book, which 
you slashed up so in your last review column.” 

Critix. “ Thanks, awfully.” 


aahbeceginibiamaie 
FALLING OFF. 
**Do you think bicycle riding is falling off 2?” 
“Ve ” 
Yes, mostly piSes. aS 


A DAMP SUBJECT. 


* Did Mr. Banghum preach a dry sermon to-day ?” 
“Dry? Oh, dear, no; it was on the flood.” 
> 





AFTER THE FESTIVITIES. 

Marian. “What do you think of Mr. Derby, 
Gladys?” 

Guapys. “ He seems to be a very agreeable young 
man.” 

Manian. “ Well, I didn’t like him a bit.” 

Guapys. “ Why not?” 

Marian. “ Why, we stood under the mistletoe to- 
gether for full five minutes this evening, and he didn’t 

well, he didn’t, that’s all.” 

a eae 
ON THE HILL. 

Miss Autor (waiting for the “ bob” to start). “Do 
yon know, I always think of the poor sailors at sea on 
Christmas Eve. It must be so awfully dreary. They 
haven't any of our pleasures—like this, for instance.” 

Wrrrtovs. * Oh, indeed, you are mistaken. I know 
a sailor who spends all his time coasting.” 

Miss Autor (incredudous). “* On the water?” 

Wrrriove. “Certainly. You've heard of the bob- 
stay, have you net?” 

188 Atior. * Why, how stupid of me!—of course. 
But, do you know, I never supposed they used the bob- 
stay for that.” 

AN EXPENSIVE OUTLOOK FOR CHARLES. 

* No,” said Nannie, in confidence to her best friend, 
Katie; “if Charlie should propose to me before Christ- 
mas, I would tell him to wait, because if I accepted 
him, he would make the ring do as a Christmas present, 
and otherwise he would be sure to send me something 
else nice. After Christmas I'll accept him, and get 
the ring anyway. He needn't try any such economical 
dodge with me.” 


SHE OBEYED ORDERS. 
MISTRESS. “ARE THESE THE APPLES I SENT YOU TO GET?” 


BRIDGET. “ THEY ARE THAT SAME.” 


MISTRESS. “ Way HAVE you BITTEN THEM ALL?” 
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DECEMBER. 


What hast in store for us? A blizzard wild, i 
Or zephyrs only crisp? Wilt thou be bleak, 
Or wilt thou be as gentle as a child? 
I sadly fear thou’lt prance about and tweak 
And nip with blighting frost the nose and cheek 
Of mortals as they plod their way forlorn, 
Nor sparing strong nor passing o’er the weak, 
Thou tail end of the year, O Capricorn, 











Pray tell us if the season’s to be mild, 
So that our pipes for once may fail to leak; 
Or whether thou, eheu! wilt be beguiled 
By yonder plumber’s loud discordant shriek, 
Who finds in each day’s work work for a week, 
In whom are buried ducats thousands mourn. 
Art thou the ally of this pirate sleek, 
Thou tail end of the year, O Capricorn? 



















And then on Christmas Day, when presents piled 
On presents this whole joyous world doth seek, 
Shall all my friends then be quite reconciled 
To gifts of lowly cost, of merit meek ? 
Or shall these kins.men then give way to pique, 
And what I have to give them wholly scorn ? 
I ask thee for a candid, plain critique, 
Thou tail end of the year, O Capricorn. 















Envoy. 







In pictures thou dost seem a very freak— 

A fish’s tail thou hast, a goatish horn ; 
3ut thou can’st tell me much, so prithee speak, 

Thou tail end of the year, O Capricorn. 
Joun Kenprick Bangs. 
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KIT AND KITTY. 
(Continued from page 958.) 


The poor cripple managed to take the money, 
and after a few more words departed. Then Bul- 
wrag flung the other window up, ¢ast the tum- 
bler out of it, and lighted some pastilles. Then 
he took a draught of brandy neat, and went up- 
stairs to sit in his bedroom, and brood over this 
calamity. 





CHAPTER LXI. 
ZINKA, 


Or all those things I had no knowledge till it 
came upon me suddenly, except that I heard from 
time to time, both through Mrs. Marker and Mrs. 
Wilcox, and even Miss Coldpepper, that Donovan 
Bulwrag was guing on strangely, and no one could 
understand him. He was in such a state of mind 
that even his mother feared to cross him, and his 
sisters were afraid to ask him anything about it. 
And no one could tell what his motive was; but 
all agreed that he was now as anxious to marry 
Lady Clara as he had been careless about it last 
year. This, as so often seems to happen, dimin- 
ished the ardor of the other side, and the earl in- 
sisted more and more that he should bring some- 
thing solid into settlement. The estates of his 
grandfather, Lord Roarmore, were heavily incum- 
bered, and that ancient nobleman himself, now 
approaching his ninetieth year, was almost in- 
capable of business. , 

Though I had been terribly afflicted for a year, 
without the satisfaction of deserving it, there was 
one thing beyond denial, to wit, that I had met 
with most wonderful kindness from friends and 
neighbors and the world at large. If any one 
says to me henceforth that there is no such thing 
as good-feeling or good-will, and that everything 
is selfishness, I shall tell him that he judges all 
his neighbors by himself, and I wish to hear no 
more of him, 

And now when the fatal day came round which 
would fill up the twelvemonth of my misery, no 
Jess than six people were thoughtful enough to 
give me the offer of being from home, when it 
must be a bitter home tome. Uncle Corny, Aunt 
Parslow, and Mr. Golightly, Sam Henderson, Mrs. 
Wilcox, and Widow Cutthumb, all entreated me 
to come to them, if I did nothing more than hear 
them talk. Mrs. Marker, if she had lived in her 
own house, would have added her invitation ; and 
Mr. Rasp, the baker—though now getting on, al- 
most beyond recognition—got his wife to write 
to me, and say that they would have a little card 
party in the evening. 

But there were too many young ladies there 
for me t6 be seen in the shop behind jam-pots, in 
a style we could never enter into; and if I had 
meant to go to any place at all, that would have 
been the last of them, because I should have felt 
what Kitty would be thinking—* Well, he does 
enjoy himself without me !” 

“Come to the Derby,” Sam Henderson said, 
meaning it all for my good, no doubt, “and see 
old Chalks win with Nutmeg-grater. He is at 
40 to 1—makes it all the surer—the finest foal 
my old Cinnaminta ever threw. Quite a moral, 
my son; I shall make four thou. Get on while 
you can. Kept him dark as night. Tony came 
sniffing, but we gave him snuff. Before the flag 
falls he will be at 4 to 1. Invest, my son, invest, 
if you wish to tool your Kitty in a four-in-hand.” 

“Sam, you are up, or you would not talk so.” 
He saw that he should not have said it, and was 
dashed. 

“Well, old fellow, I beg your pardon. But as 
sure as a horse has got four legs you will have 
her back again within four months. Lay you ten 
to one, in fivers.” 

“ Do you think I would bet about a thing like 
that? Sam, you are a good friend ; but this is 
not like you.” 

“Only wanted to keep your pecker up. The 
pluckiest fellow gets in the dumps sometimes. 
Never take it crusty when a cove means well. 
Sorry you won’t come to us to-morrow. Sally 
gives a rare spread at nine o’clock. But every 
man knows his own ways best. I shall look you 
up on my way home. Expect to have some news, 
but won’t bother you till then. Good news, fine 
news for you, Kit.” 

He spoke to his glossy little nag, and was off 
before I could ask him what he meant; and I 
said to myself that it could only be some non- 
sense to keep my spirits up. 

The day of my trouble, the 15th of May, hap- 
pened to be the Derby day that year, and our quiet 
little village was disturbed with joy. Every one 
who could raise a pair of shafts, or even of shanks, 
was agog right early, and I heard their shouts over 
my uncle’s wall, while they set forth as merry as 
Londoners. I resolved not to leave my work ali 
day, except for a crust of bread and cheese, that 
there might be no room and no time for moping, 
which sits on our laps when we cross our legs. 
But when it grew dark, and I went home alone, 
I tried in vain to whistle, and my heart felt very 
low. 

What was the use of keeping up? It was only 
a sham and a self-deceit. Ten years were as like- 
ly to go by as one without bringing any consola- 
tion tome, All the prime of my life must pass 
in sorrow—empty, mysterious, lonely sorrow. Per- 
haps when I grew old, and could care for no one, 
having no one to care for me, when it mattered 
very little how my life was to finish, the matter 
might be cleared up, all too late. Even my uncle 
Corny’s trouble, heavy, incurable, and life-long as 
it was, seemed light in comparison with mine; 
because all its history was manifest, and all sus- 
pense was over. How much longer must this mis- 
ery drag on? If my Kitty were not dead, she 
must have come back long ago. Or perhaps she 
had forgotten me, and married some low villain. 

“ Nutmeg-grater, Nutmeg-grater, Nutmeg-grater 
forever!” two merry fellows were shouting for 





their lives, as they walked in wavering latitudes 
among the flowering pear-trees. 

“ Let me tell him !” “ No, I'll tell him!” “ What 
do you know about it?” “Why, you never saw 
him in your life!’ My heart gave a jump, for I 
thought it must be some grand news, by this fuss 
about it. 

“Right you are, Kit. Right you shall be. Nut- 
meg- grater and Kit forever!” they shouted, as 
they saw me sitting in the dusk, on a big flower- 
pot outside my door. “Shake hands, old fellow ; 
shake hands, here he is. He knows all about it. 
Major Monkhouse, let me introduce you. Mr. Kit 
Orchardson, Major Monkhouse, the two best fel- 
lows in the world together, and Nutmeg-grater is 
the third.” 

I saw that Sam was a little in advance of his 
usual state, and the major not behind him. They 
were flourishing their hats, full of skeleton dolls, 
and striking attitudes, and spinning round now 
and then against each other. 

“What are you come to tell me, gentlemen ? 
Is it about the race ?” I asked, trembling to think 
it must be something more. 

“ The race be d d!” cried Major Monkhouse, 
one of the most courteous of men when sober, as 
I discovered afterward, “As between man and 
man, sir; as between man and man, you know—” 

“The major’s hat is full of money,” said Sam, 
as if his own were empty; “ when that is the case, 
a confounded good fellow is better than ever, sir 
—better than ever.” 

“Shake hands,” the major shouted; “Sam, 
shake hands!” And he took mine by mistake, 
but it made no difference. ‘“ You have such a 
manner of expressing what you call it—equal hon- 
or to his hands and head. This gentleman must 
not mistake my meaning. Mr. Archerson, excuse 
me; you understand my sentiments. You might 
ride him, sir, with a daisy chain.” 

“Sit down, gentlemen.” I was trying to be 
patient, and thought that the safest position for 
them. 

“Not a drop, Kit, not a drop, my good fellow. 
I am all but a total abstainer now. And as for 
the major, why, his doctor tells him—” 

“No good, sir, no good at all. ‘ Dr. Bangs,’ I 
says, ‘ you may be right; but you don’t catch me 
taking any of your confounded stim—shim—shim- 
mulers.’ Sam knows how hard he tried; but it 
wouldn't do, sir.” 

“Oh, but you were come to tell me something. 
I thought you came out of your way on purpose 
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—something of importance to me ? 





“Right you are, Kit; right, as usual. There 
never was such a boy to hit the mark. Set you 


up, Kit, set you on your legs again—no more pok- 
ing, no more potting, no more pottering under 
a wall, no more shirking the Derby—mind you, 
a d——d ungentlemanly thing to do. Why, we 
wouldn’t have known it but for that !” 

“Never should have seen her without that,” 
said Major Monkhouse, solemnly; “ put away too 
secretly among the lost tribes. Ah, she is a stun- 
ning woman !” 

“* Now will you tell me what you mean ?” I felt 
that I should like to knock their tipsy heads to- 
gether. “This may be a very fine joke to you; 
but no excitement excuses it.” 

“ Excitement! Cool as a cucumber, sir,” cried 
the major, with a countenance by no means cool. 
“T should like to know what you mean by that 
insinuation.” 

“Leave it to me, major, leave it all tome. Our 
friend Kit is a little hasty,’ said Henderson, 
whispering to me. “ Don’t mind him ; a very grand 
fellow—but has had too much. Major Monk- 
house, it is our place to make every allowance 
for married men. They never know very well 
what they are about.” 

“ By George, sir, you are right! Mr. Archer- 
son, shake hands. I honor you for your integrity, 
sir. Sorry for you, very sorry, and apologize with 
eandor. Every Englishman adds wo his self-re- 
spect by that.” 

“How he puts things! It comes of being in 
the army. Now goto sleep, major—it will do you 
a lot of good—while I tell friend Kit all we have 
been doing for him.” 

By this time my hopes were reduced to proper 
level, and I had ceased to glance through the 
trees behind them, in search of somebody who 
might never come again. For these two men had 
come in with such a flourish that the wildest 
ideas ran through me. 

“A drop of ice-cold water from your pump,” 
said Sam, “and then I’Jl tell you something that 
will please you. My coppers are hot, because I 
have taken next to nothing; and the dust—you 
should have seen it! You have heard of the 
celebrated Zinka, haven’t you, the most wonder- 
ful creature that was ever born? Well, my dear 
friend there, the finest fellow that ever stepped 
this earth, sir—don’t deny it, major, but go to 
by-by—I met him at the Corner on Monday, Kit; 
and old Pots was there, and that made me talk 
of you. ‘Tell you what,’ he says, ‘let us see 
the great Zinka. She can’t help being there on 
Wednesday. It is the only day in the year you 
can catch her; but the stars always bring her to 
the Derby. If he won’t come, you bring some- 
thing of his, something he has worn, or had about 
him. If it is bad news, why, we need not tell 
him, and if it is good, why, it will be new life to 
him.’ 

“Of course I jumped at it, and it shows what 
a fool I am that it had never occurred to me. 
Zinka is the queen of all the gypsies, although 
she is only five-and-twenty, the most beautiful 
woman on the face of the earth. Don’t tell Sally 
that I saidso. Why, she is Cinnaminta’s daugh- 
ter, that my old mare is named from. So you 
may suppose that she knows everything. If we 
could only get her to spot the winners for us! 
but she won’t, she wouldn’t for a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

“ Well, I prigged your handkerchief yesterday, 
my boy. No professional could have done it 
neater; and a queer thing it was that it should 





be your wife’s, with her maiden name done in 
her own hair. Nothing could be luckier, and we 
had a rare laugh at it. Zinka was on the downs, 
not like a common gypsy, but half a mile away 
toward Preston, in a beautiful tent of her own, 
for she never mixes with the common ruck. It 
takes an introduction, I can tell you, and a good 
one too, to get a word from her. But the major 
managed that, for he knows something of her 
people. There is no flummery about her. You 
cross her hand with a five- pound note, and a 
crown piece in it, and you tell her what you want, 
and whatever you give her to hold she keeps.” 

“You don’t mean to say that a dirty gypsy 
woman has got one of my Kitty’s pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs ?” 

“Dirty gypsy woman! She’s as clean as any 
queen ; and for majesty and breed—oh, I wish 
you could have seen her! A thorough-bred filly 
three years old is more graceful than any woman 
that ever stepped. You can’t expect two legs to 
go as well as four, you know. But Zinka—well, 
to see Sally walk after that! And Sally ain’t 
clumsy in her paces neither. But what do you 
think she said? When we had told her all about 
it, she shut her great eyes for a minute, and her 
lashes came down to the brown roses on her 
cheeks, and then she whispered : 

“*T can see a great ship coming over the sea; 
no smoke to it, only white, white sails. And in 
the front of it I can see a beautiful young woman, 
looking toward England, with tears in her eyes. 
The ship is sailing fast, but her heart is flying 
faster; and she never looks back, and answers 
no one, only to ask how much longer it will 
be.’ 

“* And how much longer will it be? we both 
asked her, because it was the very thing that you 
would want to know. 

“*T cannot say; perhaps three, four weeks. The 
sun is very hot, and there is a black cloud before 
them. Perhaps it will swallow them up; I can- 
not tell. No; there isa great bird with long white 
wings ; it will take them through the cloud, and 
they will be safe. There, it is all sliding from 
me, like a mist! but I can see her eyes still, and 
they are full of tears and smiles.’ 

“Not another word could we get out of her, 
Kit. There were tears on her own cheeks when 
she opened her eyes, and she did not know a 
single word she had been saying.” 

“I wish you had asked her where the ship was 
to land, and what was the name of it, and how 
she came there, and whether it would be any good 
for me to go to meet it, and who it was the lady 
was thinking of all the while, and how long the 
storm that was before them was to last, and 
whether the people on board—” 

“Come, Kit, that is all the thanks we get. 
Major, do you hear him? No; the chap is fast 
asleep. Between you and me, Kit, he has had a 
drop too much ; but a man in a small way doesn’t 
win five hundred every day of his life, you know. 
By-the-way, I heard that Downy was hard hit 
again. But Pots took my tip, and has pocketed 
a thousand. Why, you never congratulated me, 
my boy. I shall throw up the book now, and 
invest it in my place. But we must be off, or 
Sally will blow up. Such a spread! You had 
better come. Cinny walks into the dining-room, 
and drinks a bottle of champagne, and there will 
be some rattling good chaps there.” 

“There may be a thousand, Sam; but none 
better than yourself. I congratulate and thank 
you, Sam, with all my heart. Few fellows would 
have thought of a friend at such atime. But 
excuse me; I can’t come to-night, indeed I can’t. 
I want to think of this all by myself. You say 
that this beautiful queen is never wrong. And 
what a heart she must have, what a fine heart, 
Sam! I should like to have seen the tears on her 
lovely cheeks.” 

“Oh, 1 say! Come, come, Kit. But she has 
never been known to be wrong, my dear fellow. 
All the tribe call her—well, I can’t pronounce the 
name, but it means something like ‘ the infallible 
divine.’ And she does it all so simply! There 
is no humbug about her. Come along, major; 
why, you must be starved.” 

I was partly ashamed of my own superstition ; 
yet I could not help saying to myself, ‘‘ They be- 
lieve it; and they are ten times cleverer ghan I 
shall ever be.” 

er EE 


CHAPTER LXII. 
HASTE TO THE WEDDING. 

THINGS were not going very smoothly now with 
Mr. Donovan Bulwrag. Three of the four months 
allowed him by his father had passed already ; 
yet no date was fixed, or seemed likely to be fixed, 
for the great event which was to make a wealthy 
man of him. The old man was urgent, and could 
not be brought to postpone his revenge to the con- 
venience of his son, for he had learned already 
that this chip of the old block was of grain quite 
as crooked and cross-fibred as his own. His vio- 
lent and vindictive heart was burning for the day 
when he should trample on the pride of the wo- 
man who had been his ruin, and had married 
again and lived in luxury, while putrid fish was 
his diet. Neither was revenge his only motive. 
Some provision must be made for him, something 
better than two pounds a week, and a wretched 
den in London, as soon as ever he chose to ap- 
ply to his aged father’s men of business ; and this 
he could not do (without upsetting all his plans) 
until he had revealed himself to that haughty 
woman. 

“Tf you choose to make your own son a beggar, 
and to turn your daughters into the streets, you 
must. That is all Ican say. I can do no more. 
I lost a lot of money to-day, all through you. I 
should never have invested sixpence but for you. 
It does seem a little too hard upon a fellow when 
he is doing all he knows to please a man who 
never helped hi.” 

It was on the night of the Derby day, and fa- 
ther and son were holding their usual weekly in- 
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terview in the Green Park. The older man was 
much better dressed and cleaner than he had 
been; but the other kept at a prudent distance, 
and took care to smoke throughout the time. 
He had looked into books, and found that the 
disorder is sometimes contagious, and sometimes 
not. 

“Whose fault is it that I have never helped 
you?” the cripple asked, disdainfully. “ Don't 
walk so fast; my feet are not like yours. You 
make me even pay for my cab both ways. I 
came to please you. You shall pay for my cab. 
And you shall pay for it a little further too. I 
demand to be established on the premises. You 
have plenty of room; and as you said once, it 
can be done without any one the wiser. How 
can I tell that she won’t run away the moment 
you are married? And I want to be where I can 
see my daughters. In a lonely, rambling, ram- 
shackle house like that you could put me up 
easily. Why, I saw the very place when I went 
round there after dark. Who ever near 
the Captain’s workshops ?—three of them, quite 
away from all the other rooms 
and I will have it. It would 
lings a week, as well as cab fare 


goes 


I only want one, 
ten shitt 
They won’t take 
me anywhere, in the vilest den, for less than that, 
when they see what I am. Christian 
isn’t it? Why, the Pulcha Indians 
Christians than you are. Get that 
by this day week.” 

“Tf I do, you must me another month’s 
grace. It will be a terrible risk to take. Every 
one watches us so about there, we have gained 
such a reputation.” 

“And I 


known. 


save me 


country, 
are better 
room 


ready 


give 


shall increase it, 
Your never 
thought of her by any one. 


my son, as soon 
cared what 
She will now have 
a fine case to defy the public with. 
that room this day week. My goods are not as 
manifold as they were. I had twelve 
my command at San Luis. Ah, we all 
ups and downs. Iam on the up seale now.” 
Downy was very loath to receive his father so. 
He knew that it might be done safely enough if 


the old man would only be cautious and discree t; 


as 
mother was 


I go into 


horses at 


have our 


but that was the very point he was sure to fail in, 


He would have been a great man by this time, 
perhaps a dictator of three sprawling States, if 
his prudence had been equal to his strong will 


and valor. Some day his history may be writ 
ten; and if it should be done with any skill, the 
reader will be likely to conclude that he has 
come across yet another instance of good mate- 
rial thrown away. 

“T don’t like it,’ said the dutiful son; “ whivy 
can’t you stay where you are till it 
That is to say, his own wedding-day. 





is over ?”’ 


“Because I believe that you will make het 
bolt. At least, nobody can make her do any 
thing, unless she chooses. But if she heard of 
me, she would bolt like a shot. And a nice fool 
I should be after that. It is no good arguing 
In I go this day week, or else I leave my card 
at the front door.” 

Donovan Bulwrag contended vainly. His fa- 


ther was as stubborn as himself, and a hundred 
What had this afflicted mortal 
Hi- sense of paternity must 
have been strong, and the staple of his nature 
something better than hardware, that he should 
have lain still so long in his misery, poverty, and 
ignominy, rather than assert himself, and shock 
the public, and destroy his son’s last hope of 
high position. 

Downy showed more than his usual craft in 
this difficult crisis of his fortunes. He extorted 
from his father, before he let him in, a pledge 
that he would keep himself out of sight, and 
never move without his leave, for at least an- 
other month. The room in which he stored him 
was cold and dark and damp, and entirely out 
of view from all the people of the house, yet 
quite like a palace to the poor old man, after all 
the low dens he had been lurking in. He was 
ed in at night, and had to wait upon him- 
self, receiving all his food from his son’s hands 
alone. The window had been fitted with dark 
wooden blinds for some of the Professor’s ex- 
periments, and the obscurity was deepened by 
the great ilex-tree. 

The Earl of Clerinhouse, though one of the 
wealthiest men of the day, lived a very quiet life 
His health was not strong, and he hated all dis 
play, and had no turn for sporting or gambling 
or politics, or any other for.a of noise and push. 
He cared not for books, or art, or agriculture, 
or women, or the drama, or the pleasures of the 
table. He was satisfied to take the world as he 
found it, and to keep himself out of it, whenever 
he could—not for the sake of saving money, for 
no one could charge him with avarice; and when 
he saw good to be done, he did it in the most 
generous and even lavish style. The few who 
knew him intimately loved him deeply for his 
gentleness, simplicity, and good-will; and often 
it was said of him, and not untruly, that he had 
never spoken harshly to any human being. 

His father had been a great City man—keen, 
energetic, and enterprisin 
sent 


fold as reckless. 


to be afraid of now ? 








g; but though the pre- 
earl retained his interest in great 
founded by his father, he never concerned him- 
self about the money-ma) ket, and entered into no 
speculations. 


houses 


The one ray of romance in his quiet 
life had fallen across it when he was quite young 
When the Bright Suns of Sunbury were in their 
zenith, he had been dazzled and smitten for a while 
by the lustre of Miss Monica. Happily for him, 
his suit was vain; he had too little “ in him 
to suit her taste; and he married a lady better 
fitted for him, who left him a widower with one 
daughter. But the arrogant beauty retained and 
asserted—when it became of importance to her— 
a certain strange influence upon his tranquil mind. 

He had never liked Donovan Bulwrag, and 
shrank from intrusting his treasure to him; for 
his daughter Clara was the treasure of his life, 
the only object for which he cared to preserve 
his feeble vitality. Lady Clara, now in her twen- 


go” 
go 
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tieth year, resembled her father almost too close- 
ly. She was gentle, simple, and unpretending, apt 
to think the best of everybody, and to yield to a 
will more robust than her own. She was likely 
to make a most admirable wife for a strong and 
good man, who would cherish her; but with a 
coarse, unfeeling husband she was certain to pine 
away and die, for her mind was very sensitive, 
and her constitution weak. 

Seeing little of the world, and knowing less 
about it, this graceful and elegant girl had been 
induced, partly by the mother’s heroic commenda- 
tions, to fix her affections upon Downy Bulwrag. 
How any girl could like that fellow it is hard to 
say—there was something so disgusting in his 
countenance to me, and his slow, deliberate, sar- 
castic speech, as if he thought over every word 
he uttered, and passed it through his mind to 
make it nasty. However, she considered him a 
hero; and so he was—a hero of cold cunning 
and hot wickedness. 

“You have at him, and I will have at her,” 
said this hero to his mother, as they drove to 
Jerkeley Square; “it can’t go on like this. 
Why, I scarcely dare go out. Why, the fellows 
at the Fan-tail were talking all about me when 
I dropped in for an hour last night. I knew it 
by the way they began about the weather, and 
that ass of a Grogan whispered, ‘Hush! here 
he is.’ I shall tell her I am off to Nova Zembla 
next week; and you lay it on thick about what 
Dr. Medley said. Work the old muff upon that 
tack,and about the feeble heart-action, and the 
nervous system, and all that stuff; but let me 
have the little doll all to myself.” 

Mrs. Fairthorn sighed, for she had quick per- 
ception, and some good behind all her badness. 
“] fear that the little doll is too good for you,” 
she answered; and he smiled at her. 

How they managed it matters little ; but they 
thought they had managed it rarely well. No 
doubt they told lies pat as puddings, and plenti- 
ful as blackberries. The Lord, who settles all 
things well—as we sometimes find out in the end 
~—allowed them this little bit of triumph to in- 
crease their discomfiture. But after all, I have 
no ill-will, and am sorry that they had so much. 

“How beautifully everything has gone off, 
Don!” said the lady, when she had settled her 
stately form in the watered silk again; “ you 
see what a little tact can do. I put it as a favor 
to that poor thing. The objections have come 
from those wretched lawyers. The poor earl 
would not hear a word about the money. I can’t 
think what I have been about, not to take the 
bull by the horns long ago, But the fault was 
yours. I could never trust you. Well, I was 
never more pleased in my life. It will be in the 
Morning Post to-morrow. Did you see how the 
poor earl looked at me? I can wind him round 
my finger.” 

“The Professor may go to the bottom with 
his traw]; and then who knows what might hap- 
pen?” Donovan spoke with a bitter smile; he 
had never entirely forgiven his mother for her 
second marriage. 

“Don’t be so shocking, Don. I am ashamed 
of you. Well, a month is not very long to wait ; 
and there is a great deal to see to. Frizzy and 
Jerry will be bridesmaids, of course, and I must 
not be quite a dowdy. How that pest of a 
Duleamara will ko-tow! She threatened me 
with the Queen’s Bench yesterday. I am not 
sure that I shall give her any order. I should 
like to break her heart, and I know how to do it. 
If I put the whole into Madame Fripré’s hands, 
Duleamara would never look up again. But her 
cut is so inferior to Dulcamara’s! Well, I need 
not make my mind up until to-morrow.” 

“T think you had better keep the whole thing 
quiet, and pull it off without any fuss at all. 
The earl hates pomps and vanities, so does 
Clara, and so do I. We had better have no 
humbug.” 

“ And be married at a registry-office, I suppose. 
None of that mean, shabby work forme, Every- 
thing shall be left in my hands, and I'll see that 
things are done properly. If itgyas only to vex 
your aunt Arabella, after her trumpery rudeness 
to you, I should insist upon decency and comfort. 
I know how to cut her to the heart, and I intend 
to do it. The very day before the wedding, I 
shall write: ‘Dearest Arabella,—We have been 
disappointed at the last moment by the dear 
Duchess of Coventry. Her grace is afflicted with 
a bilious attack. Would you mind taking her 
place to-morrow, and excuse the brevity of this 
invitation ?’ I should like to see her passionate 
face when she gets that.” 

“Don’t be a fool, mother. You know, after 
all, you and I are the proper heirs to her estates, 
though she can dispose of them as she likes. 
She dislikes us; but she is an upright woman. 
It would be mad to offend her fatally.” 

“She has cheated me out of house and land. 
There is no primogeniture among women, I 
simply did the thing she was going to do. She 
has rolled in money, and let me roll in the dirt. 
None of her posthumous benevolence for me; 
You will never see me grovelling at that woman’s 
feet.” 

At the rehearsal of her wrongs, her violent 
temper rose and swelled as a dog’s wrath waxes 
with his own bark. She stood up in the carriage, 
and crushed her head-dress, This doubled her 
fury, and sie turned upon her son. 

“And you—I should like to know what you 
are doing in my house—my house, if you please, 
not yours, You think I know nothing about it, 
do you? No more of it! From this very hour 
you drop your disgraceful bachelor ways, or I 
fetch the police and rout out those rooms. Now, 
remember what I say. When I say a thing, I 
do it.” 

“You are altogether wrong. There is nothing 
of the sort,” Downy answered, in a stern voice 
that cowed her; “to the last day of your life, 
you will repent it, if you dare to go meddling 
there.” 





“Dare is not a word to use to me,” she an- 
swered, in a sullen tone, and closed her lips. If 
she feared any one in the world, she feared her 
own son Donovan. The difference between her 
will and his was as that between a torrent and 
the sea. Hers was force, and his was power. 
Sometimes she was sorry for her haste and fury ; 
but in him there was no repentance. 

He left her to herself, and said no more. In 
one thing they were much alike: Neither of 
them had great faith in words, whether used to 
them or by them. Having little faith in what 
they heard, they expected little for what they 
said. It was no affront to either of them, but 
an act of justice, to doubt every word of their 
mouths, because their mouths were wells of leas- 
ing. 

‘You will have to clear out, poor old chap,” 
said Downy that night to his father, whom he 
now regarded with rough affection, as well as 
fitful pity. “All settled now, about you know 
what. In three weeks or so I shall have to 
slope. Who would bring you your grub but 
your dutiful son? What is it about the ravens ? 
And worse than that—she has smoked you al- 
ready. In spite of all pledges, you have been out 
at night.” 

“Who could stay mewed up night and day? 
Let her smoke what she likes; I have got a pipe- 
ful for her.” 

“Yes, and for me, and yourself too. Bedlam, 
or hospital, or workhouse for us all, if. she finds 
you here before the job is done. After that, 
have it out when you like. No dutiful son inter- 
feres between his parents. If this is broken off, 
there will be no shilling left for you to have six- 
pence out of.” 

It may fairly be hoped that he had some other 
plan, though as yet he durst not mention it, for 
saving them both from the awful meeting of 
which he spoke so lightly. 

“How am I to know that it is settled even 
now, you have put me off so many times? I 
might as well be on the Simon Pure again.” 

“T will show it you to-morrow in the paper, 
announced for an early day—and it needs be an 
early one.” 

“Sorry to doubt you. Not at all a truthful 
family. Three weeks more, my son, and that’s 
every hour. Let her come spying, if she likes. 
She never could keep her nose out of anything, 
or perhaps I shouldn’t be quite as Iam, I am 
sorry for my lady; I only hope the pleasure will 
be mutual,” 

—_—_—SE—— 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
THERE SAT KITTY. 


Wuie these things thus were growing near 
me, as I learned soon afterward, in our place 
there was no sign yet of anything encouraging. 
My uncle Corny, who had always vowed that he 
never would bet a farthing, was now in a highly 
grumbling state, because he had not backed Nut- 
meg-grater. 

“A horse bred and born in our own fields— 
a colt I have seen through the hedge fifty times, 
without caring to count his legs almost, and he 
goes and wins five thousand pounds, and how 
much do I get? Nota penny, I think it was 
very unkind of Sam; unnatural, and not neigh- 
borly, to let Ludred get all the good of that, and 
not a threepenny bit come to Sunbury !” 

“Now, Uncle Corny, you talk of justice, and 
every one calls you a superior man,” I said, with 
the desire to mollify him, but the method mis- 
directed ; “how many times have I heard Sam 
Henderson tell you to put a bit of money on that 
horse? but you said,‘ None of your gambling 
for me!’ And now, because the horse has won, 
you think you have been ill-treated !” 

“Kit, you stick to your own affairs. 
you know about things like this ? 
of their dirty money. I pay my way by honest 
work. They are a set of rogues, all together, 
You never see anything clearly now. Your wits 
are always gone wool-gathering. Why, your own 
aunt Parslow won a box of gloves, and you are 
satisfied with my getting nothing,” 

It was true that my wits were wool-gathering 
now, but they travelled a long way for nothing. 
Ever since Sam and Major Monkhouse brought 
me the story of that strange vision, it seemed to 
be dwelling in my brain, and driving every solid 
sense out of it. All day long, and all night too, 
the same thing was before me—a ship with white 
sails piled on one another, like a tower of marble 
arches, the blue water breaking into silver at her 
steps, and upon the forefront a figure, standing, 
with arms extended, and bright eyes yearning, 
and red lips opened to say, “ Here I am !” 

I went to the post three times a day, for we 
now had three deliveries, and who could wait for 
old Bob’s slow round? And often in the mid- 
dle of a mutton-chop, which Tabby would grind 
into my listless mouth, at a shadow on the win- 
dow, or the creaking of a door, I was up, and had 
my hat on, and was listening in the lane. 

Any one would laugh at the foolish things I 
did. I kept the kettle boiling day and night un- 
til there was a hole in it, and I had to buy another ; 
I dusted all the chairs three times a day ; I kept 
a bunch of roses on the window-sill, and cut a 
fresh tea-rose, every morn and evening, to go into 
Kitty’s bosom when she should appear. I or- 
dered a cold chicken every day from Mr. Rasp, 
and garnished it with parsley, and handed it over 
with a sigh to Mrs. Tompkins when nobody came 
to taste it; and I made Polly Tompkins sleep with 
a string round her arm, and the end hanging out 
of the window. Every man on the place swore 
that I was cracked, except Selsey Bill, who stuck 
a spade up at my door. 

“ Afore the rust cometh down the blade of that 
there tool you'll be a happy man, Master Kit,” he 
said; and as he spoke his little squinny eyes were 
bright with something that removes the rust of 
human nature’s metal. 


What do 


I want none 





At last, I was truly getting genuinely cracked. 
Another week of burning hope and weltering de- 
jection, of tossing to the sky and tumbling to the 
depths of darkness, must have left my dull brain 
empty of the little gift God put in it. 

When a whole month had expired from the 
day when hope awoke, reason fell upon me like 
a flail, and hope was chaff. I made my usual 
preparations, with a bitter grin at them, and set 
the roses in the window, with contempt of their 
loveliness. 

“The last time of all this tomfoolery,” I said; 
“to-morrow I shall work hard again. Everything 
is lies and tricks and rot. Kitty has taken up 
with some fellow, and they are laughing at me 
in some gambling-den. I have a great mind to 
smash it up altogether. I shall sleep where that 
Regulus slept to-night. Much good I did by 
stealing him. Hard work is the only thing worth 
doing.” 

It was the first time that I had ever dared to 
think such a shameful thing of my pure wife, and 
I hope that I did not think it now, but said it by 
the devil’s prompting. If any one had said it 
in my hearing, he would have said little else for 
another month. And I could have knocked my 
own self on the head with great pleasure when 
I came to think of it. 

We laugh very nicely—when they cannot hear 
us—at women, for not knowing their own minds; 
but no woman ever born, since they began to bear 
us, could have gainsaid herself as a man did 
that day. I wandered about and lay under trees, 
for now it was the 15th of June, and the weather 
warm and sunny; then I climbed up trees and 
watched the river, and the roads,and even the 
meadow-path, where the cows were, and the mush- 
rooms grew. Then I went and had a talk with 
Widow Cutthumb, and when she began to run 
down the race of women, I went so much further 
that she grew quite sharp, and extolled them, and 
put all the blame upon us. It was waste of time 
to reason with her, so I let her have her own way, 
as they always do. 

Then I went to the butcher’s and saw a fine 
sweetbread, the very thing for any one just come 
from a long journey, and perhaps a little giddy 
from the rolling of a ship. With a sigh of de- 
spair I pulled out half a crown, and made him 
lend me a basket and a clean white napkin. 
Then I could not run home with it quick enough, 
for it seemed as if some one would be dying with- 
out it, but as soon as I got to our door I set it 
down, and could not bring myself even to enter 
the house. Away I went, and got into the loneli- 
est place I could find; and, being rather light of 
head from grief and want of food, fell over an 
old apple-trunk and fell asleep beside it. 

When I awoke the sun was set, and the men 
(who were now working overtime to be ready for 
the strawberries) were all gone home, with their 
frails upon their backs and their little ones com- 
ing down the road to meet them. Dizzily I push- 
ed my way into a grassy alley and sauntered home- 
ward, wishing only to go home forever. 

The front door was open, which did not sur- 
prise me, for I often left it so, and the basket 
containing the sweetbread was gone, and the 
roses were moved from the window. The sound 
of my boots did not ring as it used, and the air 
seemed less empty, and softer. In a stupefied 
hurry I opened the door of the parlor, and there 
sat Kitty ! 

Kitty, looking at me with a strange and timid 
look, as if she were not certain that I would be 
glad to see her; as if she doubted whether I could 
love her any more; as if her soul in earth and 
heaven hung on the next moment. 

I could not go to her, and I could not say a 
word, and to tell the truth, I don’t know what I 
did. But I must have spread my arms by some 
gift of nature; for, before 1 could think of it, 
there she was, weeping, as I never could have 
thought it possible for any one, even in this world 
of tears, to weep. 

Then she put up her hand, with the fingers 
thrown back, and stroked my cheeks gently, and 
said, “ How thin! how thin!” Then she threw 
both arms around my neck, and drew my face 
down to her lips and covered every inch of it 
with sobbing kisses. I pressed her sweet bosom 
to mine, and our hearts seemed to beat into one 
another, 

“Oh, Kit, my own, own dear old Kit! Can 
you ever forgive me—ever ?” 

She said this, I dare say, fifty times, scarcely 
allowing me to speak, for she said it was not 
good for me; withdrawing, and feigning to be 
ashamed of her passionate love every now and 
then, and then rushing into my embrace again. 
Then she stood up, and threw back her beautiful 
hair, and said, with the glance which she knew I 
adored : 

“Well, how do you think I am looking, love ? 
Don’t you think it is high time to tell me ?” 

She was wearing some foreign dress, beauti- 
fully cut, which set off her figure, and she knew 
it very well. 

“T never saw you looking half so lovely,” I 
replied, “though I thought it impossible to im- 
prove you.” 

“Sunburnt and freckled and mosquito-bitten. 
But never mind, dear, if you love your own wife. 
We'll soon make all that right again. Oh, I 
have been too wild! Feel how my heart is jump- 
ing.” 
She was threatened with hysterics, but I soothed 
her gently, and she rested on my breast with her 
eyes half closed. As I looked at her I felt that 
in this rapture I could die. 

“Darling, I can hardly believe it yet,” she 
whispered, playing with my fingers to make 
sure. “See, this is my wedding-ring; I never 
took it off. What fine gold it is, not t6 tarnish 
with my tears! The drops that have fallen on 
it—oh, I wonder there is any blue left in my 
eyes at all! Do you think they are as blue, 
dear, as when you used to love them ?” 


“They are bluer, heart of hearts. They are 





larger and deeper. The tears of true love have 
made them still more lovely.” 

“ But yours are so worn and sad and harassed ! 
That can’t be from loving me more than I love 
you, because that is simply impossible. But you 
never have been— Tell me, tell me all the truth. 
Was there any truth whatever in that horrible 
tale? Remember, I shall love you just the same. 
If you tore me to pieces, I should love you.” 

“What horrible tale? I have never heard of 
any horrible tale, except your going away.” 

“And you don’t know the reason! Oh, Kit! 
oh, Kit! have you taken me back like this, with- 
out even knowing why I went ?” 

“Darling, I have not the least idea why you 
went. I was too glad to get you back to think 
of anything else.” 

“Well, you are a true-love! You are a hus- 
band such as no woman on the earth deserves. I 
don’t think even I could have taken you back so, 
if you had run away from me, and I knew no- 
thing of the cause,” 

“Oh yes, you would, Kitty; I am sure you 
would, I believe in you, just as you would in 
me, and talking has nothing to do with it. But 
how did you expect me to know all about it ?” 

“Why, of course, by the letter I sent you from 
Ascension, The moment we got your letter—the 
moment I could stop erying, crying, erying—I 
wrote you such a letter, darling!” Oh, I thought 
it would have killed me with wonder and with joy. 
It was almost as sweet as this—not quite, not 
quite; nothing else can ever be quite so sweet 
as this.” 

“Then, were you with your father? 
you with him all the time ?” 

“To be sure I was, dearest. Do you think I 
would have gone with any one else, away from 
you—away from my own husband ?” 

“ But I thought it quite impossible for you to 
be with him, He was far in the Atlantic, dear, 
before you ran away.” 

“Before I ran away! Oh, Kit! oh Kit! And 
you thought I had run away with somebody else! 
Oh, what has my misery been, compared with 
yours? No wonder you are thin, dear; no won- 
der you are gaunt. Why, I can’t think how you 
can have managed to keep alive. I am sure I 
should have been dead, buried, and forgotten! 
Thirteen months, a year and a month, to be think- 
ing your own new-married wife had run away, 
like a bad woman! Oh dear! Don’t stop me; 
I must cry again, or I may do something worse. 
And you have not even got my letter yet ?” 

“No. But I dare say it will come by-and-by. 
I expected no letter from you, of course, because 
I had no idea where you were; but every day 
I hoped for one from your father. But they 
told me the mails from Ascension are uncer- 
tain, because they take their chance of passing 


Were 


ships. Sometimes they don’t come for months 
together.” 


“ Now will you read this ?” she cried, jumping 
up with her old impetuosity; “I am very glad I 
kept it, though it makes me creep every time I 
touch it. That explains everything. Who wrote 
that ?” 

“It is like my writing; but I never wrote a 
word of it, and never saw or dreamed of it be- 
fore.” 

“Whoever wrote that letter, Kit,” my wife 
said, very solemnly, “ought to have his portion 
forever and ever in the bottomless pit, where 
the fire is not quenched. I could never have be- 
lieved that any human being could possibly have 
conceived such wickedness. But don’t read it 
now, it would take too long, and spoil our per- 
fect happiness, darling. We must not be so 
selfish. No more kisses until we have done our 
duty. Just put me into trim again, and let me 
do my hair up, and we must both run down to 
Uncle Corny’s. Nobody has seen me yet but 
you, What do you think I did? I was quite 
resolved that no one should see me but my own 
husband; so I left my things at Feltham, and 
ran all the way—flew all the way, I ought to say 
—and came through Love Lane all alone. Oh, 
we will never part again, not even for a day, Kit, 
or half a day. You must never let me out of 
your sight any more.” 

“ And not out of my arms, when I can help it,” 
I said, as with my dear wife still enclasped, and 
her hair waving over my bounding heart, I took 
her through the quiet alleys of the summer night, 
just to show her for a minute—for I could not 
spare her more—to the loyal and good Uncle 
Corny. 





CHAPTER LXIV. 
A MENSA ET THORO, 


Ir is out of my power to say, because I have 
never studied human nature—having more than 
I can properly get through with trees and ani- 
mals—but according to the little I have seen, the 
spirit of revenge is stronger in women than it 
usually is in us. Whatever wrong a man may 
have done me, if he only says that he is sorry for 
it, or if without that I have got the better of him, 
I am quite content that he should go and settle 
the question as between him and the Lord. I 
wish him no ill but what he may do himself; 
and even if I hear of his getting his deserts, I 
feel no elation, but endeavor to be sorry. 

But my uncle Corny, who understands the fair 
sex—at least according to his own account—de- 
clares that they not only cannot forgive a deadly 
wrong done to them, but continue to think that 
the world is a bad place and sadly neglected by 
Providence, until they see the people who have 
made them unhappy paying out for it, as they 
ought to do. 

My Kitty was the very best of all her sex— 
which is saying a great deal more than some 
men may imagine, and means much more than if 
it were said of them—but still I could see that 
she was not contented even with our new honey- 
moon (which was ten times sweeter than the first 
one, though that had been most delicious), from 
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a lofty desire for perfect justice; which a man 
is quite satisfied to do without, knowing (as he 
does) that otherwise he never could have satis- 
faction at all. 

And yet I could see that she trembled, when- 
ever she had hinted at that little drawback, for 
fear of the danger that it might involve to me; 
for she never seemed to think that I could take 
care of myself as well as she took care of me. 

It is not for me to say how these things are, 
or rather how they ought to be; and I am free 
to acknowledge that if Downy Bulwrag had come 
down meddling with my wife again, I should have 
killed him, afd risked the chance of being hanged 
for a fellow unworthy of it. And when I read 
aloud that wicked letter, in the presence of Kitty 
and my uncle the next day, there were times when 
I longed to have him by the throat, and prevent 
more lies coming out of it; for the devil himself 
must have stood at his elbow, and gone into his 
brain as well, while he was about it; and he had 
made the ground ready for his lies to grow, bya 
black mysterious note beforehand, signed “A 
well-wisher in Sunbury.” This we had not in our 
possession yet; but Kitty knew the effect of it 
upon her father’s mind. 

As I read the vile forgery bearing my name, 
Uncle Corny fell back in his chair, and shut his 
lips. Then he closed his fist also, and from time 
to time he kept stamping with his boots, as if his 
feet were tingling ; but Kitty put her tender hand 
into mine, and her breath was short and her bosom 
heaved, and her eyes flashed like the summer 
lightning, or sometimes filled with heavy drops. 


“My DEAR AND RESPECTED FATHER-IN-LAW, — 
I have a sad confession to make to you, which I 
ought to have made long ago, but I knew that I 
must have lost your daughter by it. I will not 
pretend to excuse my conduct, for I know that I 
have behaved shamefully; but I could not fore- 
see the frightful danger to which she is now ex- 
posed daily. My heart is almost broken, for I 
love her wildly, savagely, and, in plain truth, 
madly. 

“Last autumn I committed a very base act, 
and I am justly punished for it. To keep your 
sweet Kitty here a little longer, and give me more 
chances of seeing her, I was mean enough to steal 
Miss Coldpepper’s favorite dog, a mongrel called 
Regulus, I hid him in my uncle’s garden, while 
the country was being searched for him; and 
thus, as perhaps you remember, I obtained the 
honor of your acquaintance ; but I was punished 
for that sneaking trick. The cur bit me thrice 
in the legs and thigh, and I am doomed to a hor. 
rible death, I fear; for the dog has gone mad, 
and the disease was in him then. 

“T have been, without any one’s knowledge, 
to the first authority in London on such matters, 
and he says that I ought to be watched, and must 
hold aloof from all family ties for a while. He 
asked if I was married, and then he told me the 
most horrible story I ever heard ; and he conjured 
me, unless I wished to kill my wife, to separate 
from her for at least two years. When I would 
not promise that, he was anxious to write to her 
relatives himself ; but I gave him a false address, 
and nothing came of that. 

“| hoped that he might be mistaken, but now 
I feel that he was only too correct. Your Kitty 
is not safe with me another day, I have the most 
awful sensations sometimes. The malady has got 
hold of me too surely, though nobody yet sus- 
pects it. I have felt a wild desire to tear her to 
pieces; and the only atonement I can make for 
my offence is to beg you to take her immediate- 
ly. You are likely to be away for about two 
years; and when you return, if I am still alive, 
which is most unlikely, I may safely reclaim her. 

“T implore you not to let her know the cause 
of this sad parting. It would keep her in awful 
suspense and misery, and perhaps be as fatal to 
her as I myself should be. She is so good and 
dutiful, and trusts me so entirely, that if you 
say it is my wish, for reasons you approve of, 
however she may grieve about it, she will not 
rebel. Come for her, or send for her, without 
my knowledge, without the knowledge of any 
one near our place; for if the story got abroad, 
I should go mad at once. My only hope lies in 
perfect quiet; therefore, she must not write to 
me, and I must not hear a word, even from your- 
self, about her. She must not stop to pack up 
clothes, or anything whatever; for if I came in 
I should destroy her if I saw it. But order par- 
ticularly that she shall take every farthing in 
the house she knows of to equip her for her 
long voyage in a seaport town. The money is 
her own, and she must take it. 

“T send this by hand, as I know not where 
you are; but the bearer knows how to find you. 
There is no answer, except to do what I implore 
most pitifully, if you wish to save your only 
child from a fearful death at the hands of the 
one who loves her now so madly. I pray God 
that you may be yet intime. I feel a little calm- 
er after writing this. This morning I was in 
agony at the sight of water. May the Lord have 
you and my darling in his keeping! Oh, how 
base I have been, but I have done no murder yet! 

“Your heart-broken son-in-law, 
“OC, ORcHARDSON.” 


When I had finished, my uncle spoke; for 
Kitty could only press my hand, and sometimes 
look at me, and sometimes turn her eyes away 
and blush. 

* These are the things,” my uncle said, “that 
make one ashamed of being called a man. No 
snake could do such a thing, and no dog would, 
however mankind might train him. And the bit 
of piety toward the end! The father was a black- 
guard, the mother a fury, the son is the devil 
with all his angels. Oh, Kit, Kit! I am old, and 
have met with a great deal of wickedness, but 
none like this.” 

“But you know, Uncle Corny, you must not 
be disturbed,” said Kitty, going up to him, and 





kissing his forehead, in her sweet and graceful 
way, “ just because there happen to be bad peo- 
ple in the world. It has always been so, and I 
fear it always must. And you must not imagine 
that Kit meant any harm by—by just borrowing 
Auntie Coldpepper’s dog. He did it—oh, so 
cleverly—just for the sake of seeing me; and 
he quite changed the character of that dog. But 
how can that bad man have found it out?” 

“Through Harker,” I exclaimed; “ through 
that wretch of a Harker, who was always spying 
on these premises. Sam Henderson knew it, 
most likely, through him; but Sam would never 
have spoken of it.” 

“It is true, then?” said my uncle, “ Well, I 
thought it was a lie. I am surprised to find that 
I have a dog-stealer for my nephew.” 

“It was Tabby made him do it; and I am very 
glad she did. But the first thing Dr. Cutler said 
to me, when my heart was nearly broken with 
his message, was, ‘Did your husband steal that 
dog?’ And of course I said ‘ Yes,’ for Kit had 
told me all about it when we were at Baycliff; 
and no doubt that convinced the good doctor 
that all the rest of that sad wicked letter was 
true. You know, Uncle Corny, that it was im- 
possible for my father to leave the ship, and he 
sent his old friend Dr. Cutler to fetch me. Oh, 
how I did ery all the way! I thought there 
never would be any more happiness for me. And 
of course they never told me why I was to go. 
I thought that Kit must be tired of me; and yet 
I could not quite believe that, you know. Oh, 
Kit, I shall never be tired of you.” 

“ Don’t ery, my darling,” said my uncle, kind- 
ly; “we have had enough tears to drown that 
devilish letter. Now sit on Kit’s lap, to make 
sure of him, and tell me your own adventures, 
for I have only guessed them yet.” 

“Oh, I had no adventures, and I never noticed 
anything, only to ask how far we were from Eng- 
land, and to count the days till we should have 
finished all the work. I made a little calendar, 
as the girls do at school—the girls, 1 mean, who 
have real mothers—and I blotted out every day 
when it was over, and thought, ‘One less now 
before I see Kit again.’ Of course I asked my 
father what had made him send for me, and he 
said it was my husband's most earnest entreaty, 
and if I loved him I must ask no more, but keep 
up my spirits and obey his orders. Father never 
showed me this letter, or I think—though I can’t 
be quite sure—that I should have doubted about 
it. The writing is exactly like Kit’s in some 
places, but in others it is different, and the style 
is not like Kit’s. 
letters of Kit’s; I suspected it then, and now I 
know it. 

“My father had not the smallest doubt, of 
course, but he was puzzled when I spoke about 


that telegram; you know what I mean—the one 


| on the sly, in the Prayer-book. 


from Captain Jenkins at Falmouth, to say the 
ship was on her voyage, and to send good - by 
to us. He had sent no such message, and had 
spoken no such ship, and said that it must be 
some extraordinary mistake. But you see now 
it was another piece of falsehood, to make it look 
impossible that I could be with my father. 

“It was father himself who went to Baycliff to 
inquire, knowing that we had been there, and be- 
ing near it. But he could not come here, and so 
he sent Dr. Cutler, who knows all this neighbor- 
hood well, and managed it all to perfection with 
the help of some one who was sent by agree- 
ment to meet him. Oh dear, when I think of 
that dreadful time! and I was not allowed to 
leave a line for my husband except what I wrote, 
Well, that did 
him some good, at any rate; didn’t it, my own 
darling ? 

“T am quite ashamed to talk of my own sor- 
row, when I think of what Kit has been through 
for me. 


That wicked man stole several | 


But I am sure I ate nothing for at least | 





| 





a month, and Dr. Cutler, who was in charge of | 
the health of the ship’s company, became quite | 


uneasy about me. As for their experiments, 
deep-sea dredging, and soundings, and tempera- 
tures, and all that, I did not even care to look at 
them, and I am not a bit more scientific than 


| when I went out, though perhaps I shall talk as 








if I was by-and-by. The only thing I felt any 
interest in was the rescue of a poor afflicted man 
—I think they called him a Spaniard, though he 


seemed to me more like an Englishman—who | 


was kept as a prisoner among some savages in 
a desert place in South America. He was terri- 
bly afflicted with some horrible disease; and the 
sailors would not go near him, until they were 
ashamed when they saw me do it. We were all 
very kind to him, but he left us, and got on board 
another ship bound for home. 

“Oh, how I used to tremble, Kit, whenever we 
saw a ship in the distance, hoping for news of 


you, my dear, and of Uncle Corny, and every- | 


body. But we met very few ships, being gener- 
ally employed in out-of-the-way places, and only 
landing anywhere two or three times, for water 
or fruit or vegetables. 

“ But when we got to Ascension Island, which 
is an English place, you know, what a joyful sur- 
prise there was for me! I shall always bless that 
little rocky spot, for it gave me back my life again. 
When father received my husband’s letter, for the 
first time in his life he was in a real fury. Some- 
thing or other had occurred before, besides that 
affair of the telegram, which made him a little 
doubtful about this wicked, wicked letter. And 
now he saw at once that he had been imposed 
upon most horribly. We were all afraid that 
he would have had a fit, but Dr. Cutler saved 
him. 

“* My poor, injured child ! he kept on exclaim- 
ing; ‘wretched for at least a year, and injured 
for life by this monstrous villany!’ 
have thrown up his command at once if he could 


He would | 


have done it honorably, and brought me home by | 


the very next ship. 


who was next to him, was invaliced at Fort George. 


But if he had done so the | 
cruise must have ended; for Lieutenant Morris, | 


I was quite ready to come home alone by any 
ship, English or foreign; but as it happened, Dr. 
Cutler received by the same mail an urgent re- 
quest from his wife for his return; and so the 
very gentleman I ran away with brought me back 
to my husband. It was a long time before we 
could get a ship, and then it was only a sailing 
vessel; and oh, how slowly she seemed to go! 
Then, about a month ago we had a very heavy 
storm, which drove us I don’t know how far out 
of our course, and I thought that I never should 
see Kit again. But now it seems all like a hor- 
rible dream. Father will be home in November, 
I hope. I intend to work hard to help Uncle 
Corny; and Kit will soon be well again, with me 
to mind him.” 


CHAPTER LXY. 
HER OWN WAY. 


“You must not let it drop, Kit; you can’t let 
it drop,” said Aunt Parslow, as she sat in our 
parlor the next day, having ordered Parker’s fly 
as soon as she received my letter; “for the sake 
of your sweet wife, you are absolutely bound to 
expose this horrid miscreant, I doubt if there 
ever was such a case before, though nothing ever 
surprises me. It was very nasty of you to steal 
that dog—why, you might have come and stolen 
Jupiter, on the very same principle of a pretty 
girl—and you have been punished, even more 
than you deserved. You deserved a month in 
the stocks, perhaps, with all the dogs in the vil- 
lage sniffing at you; but you did not deserve to 
lose your own wife, just when you had time to 
get fond of her. I am not for revenge; I am too 
old to fancy that we can do much to right our- 
selves, even if the feeling was Christian; but I 
belong to an honorable family, in which the fair 
fame of a lady was never neglected.” 

“T declare I never thought once of that; it 
never occurred to me in that light,” I answered, 
with perfect truth, for my Kitty’s fair fame seem- 
ed to me so entirely above all question that it 
could not need any assertion ; “but since it is 
capable of being looked at so, there is no doubt 
what my duty is.” 

“No husband of proper spirit could doubt for 
a moment what his duty is.” Miss Parslow spoke 
very severely; but my wife looked at her re- 
proachfully, and ran up to me. 

“No, Kit, no! You shall not go near him. 
There is nothing too bad for him to do. I have 
lost you quite long enough already. What do I 
care what anybody says? Miss Parslow, you have 
been wonderfully kind, and it is impossible 
thank you. 
into his head 

‘*My dear, we shall send the two policemen 
with him,” my aunt replied, rather sarcastically; 
“we know how precious he is, and we won’t have 
him hurt. Or perhaps your uncle Cornelius might 
go. He has no wife to make a to-do about him. 
Look, here he comes with somebody to tell us 
something! He walks like a man of thirty-five, 
and how polite he always is!” 

Uncle Corny had brought Mrs. Wilcox from 
his house, and that good lady was in great ex- 
citement. She fell upon Kitty, and kissed and 
hugged her until I thought really there had been 
enough of that; and then she turned round, and 
addressed us at large, casting forth her words 
with vehemence, and throwing out her hands, as 
if to catch them. : 

“Ladies and gents, oh, ladies and gents! such 
a thing have just come to my knowledge through 
Ted, which is the most intellectuous boy, though 
my own child, and was never such myself. I set 
off straightway when I heard it, and beg to ex- 
coose of my present disapparel, to catch the three 
ten ’bus, or else wait another hour ; and if there 
is a good horse on the place, which by the look of 


a 


0 
Don’t spoil it all by putting this 
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BREAD WITHOUT YEAST. 

Ir is a well-known fact that bread made 
with yeast, if eaten before it becomes stale, 
frequently ferments again in the stomach, 
producing indigestion. Bread raised with 
Royal Baking Powder, instead of yeast, is 
entirely without this defect, and is one of 
the most effectual preventives of indigestion 
or dyspepsia. : 

In bread made with Roval Baking Pow- 
der the saccharine properties of the flour 
are preserved, and the bread is made more 
nutritious. The destruction of flour caused 
by the production of leavening gas when 
yeast is used is estimated at ten per cent. 
len per cent. more bread is baked therefore 
with the Royal Baking Powder from the 
same quantity of flour. 

The Royal Baking Powder will also make 
sweet, white bread from an inferior quality 
of flour. Thus, much flour that, although 
possessing all the nutritive qualities, is dark 
in color, and therefore cheaper, can be util- 
ized and turned into a perfectly sweet and 
wholesome bread. 

Bread made with Royal Baking Powder 
does not require mixing overnight, but may 
be prepared ready for the oven in a few 
minutes, an advantage that will be readily 
appreciated by every housekeeper. Being 
so quickly and easily made, it can be had 
fresh daily. 

Families that have become familiar with 
bread made in this way are loud in its 
praise, and will not use bread made from 
yeast. 


CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
WEAR, 


PILLOW SHAMS, &, 


it there must be many, I do beg of Master Kit to | 


put him in at once, if not too late to prevent 
bloody murder. Them police is so slow, so slow ; 
though I never join in a single word against 
them, for all morshal men is fallible.” 

“T can’t make out what it is,” said Uncle Corny, 
when we alt looked at him for an explanation ; 
“this good lady must be allowed her own time. 
I am afraid that I have hurried her.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Orchardson, not at all. No- 

(Continued on page 970.) 
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Children 
Growing 
Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda, 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 
IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT IS 
UNEQUALLED, Avoid substitutions offered. 
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thing could be more gentlemanly, and I will say 
the same of all Sunbury. But the wedding was 
to be to-morrow, gents, regardless of expense, at 
eleven o'clock, at the church of St. Nicholas the 
Virgin. It was not for me to forbid the banns, 
though knowing of holy impediments, Very hand- 
some it was to be, with six bridesmaids, Miss 
Frizzy and Miss Jerry for two of them, Cook, 
who is a very self-respected young woman, though 
Ted says she have turned forty-two, and no con- 
cern of his if she is even two-and-forty, she 
dropped in promiscuous and told me all about it, 
and all was as merry as a marriage bell. But just 
as I was having my bit of dinner in she comes, 
with her eap ribbons flying off, and her apron- 
strings burst, being rather stout with running. 

“* For God’s sake, come up, Mrs. Wilcox,’ she 
says, ‘or there ‘Il be murder done, murder done, 
and nobody to see it.’ 

‘““T was there in two minutes, as you may sup- 
pose; and there was madam, tearing up and down 
the front walk, with her black silk cloak on that 
makes her look so tall, and her face—oh, you 
should have seen the color of it, and the flashing 
of her eyes, and the waving of her arms, ‘I in- 
sist upon knowing. I insist upon going in. Am 
I going to be locked out of my own house? To- 
morrow indeed! Don’t talk to me of to-morrow ! 
How dare you prevent me from entering my own 
door! Ill find out your disgraceful tricks, and 
expose you. You are not fit to marry a respect- 
able girl. Ili send for a policeman, and have 
the door forced.’ 

“* You won't do anything of the kind,’ her son, 
Mr. Downy, made answer quietly, although I could 
see that he was awful pale, and he sat on a kitch- 
en chair in front of the door, with his broad shoul- 
ders set against it. ‘I tell you it is for your sake 
that I will not allow it. You may walk about 
all night, but you won’t walk in here.’ 

“Ladies and gents, she kept pacing up and 
down, like a Beelzebub more than a mortal wo- 
man, raving and ranting to such a degree that a 
crowd of people came and looked over the gate, 
and they began to cry,‘ Bravo, Rous!’ ‘Go it, 
old lady!’ ‘ Hit him hard, he ain’t got no friends’ 
—and all that stuff; you know how free and easy 
a London crowd is. Then she marched up to 
the gate, and looked at them, and they fell away 
ashamed, and she walked into the house. But 
have her way she will, before the sun goes down. 
She has sworn it, and she never breaks her 
oath,” 

“Tt is no concern of ours,” said my uncle, very 
sensibly ; “ what have we to do with such family 
quarrels? What made you come to us, Mrs, Wil- 
cox?” 

“Two things, sir; in the first place, you know 
more of the law than any gentleman I know. 
You remember how you told me that last winter, 
and every word you said came true as gospel. 
And what is more than that, poor Miss Jerry—and 
Miss Frizzy backed her up in that same—she says 
to me: ‘Oh, Mrs. Wilcox, do try to get that nice 
young man from Sunbury, that married poor Kitty 
Fairthorn. He has more power over mother than 
any one on earth. She is afraid of him, that’s 
the truth, though she’d box my ears if she heard 
me say so. There might be time enough,’ she 
says, ‘if you'd set off directly, and I'll pay all ex- 
penses.’ Well, I thought it must come from 
Heaven, that I should be thinking of the uncle, 
and she of the nephew; and so come, both gents, 
I beg of you; there ’|] be murder between them 
if you don't; for the police can’t interfere, you 
know.” 

“ Kit, let us go,” said my uncle Corny, as some 
new idea struck him; “we cannot interfere, of 
course, but we can see the end of it.” 

Kitty was very much against my going, and 
I would not have left her unless Miss Parslow 
had promised to stay with her until our return, 
although it would compel her to send back the 
fly, and beg a bed for the night from her old 
friend Sally. 

My uncle took a big stick, and so did I; and 
in a quarter of an hour we started in the tax- 
cart, with Mrs. Wilcox on the cushion. I was 
the driver, and my uncle sat behind, for there 
was no room for three of us, all rather broad, in 
front. And certainly I was the calmest of the 
three, for the good lady was in a dreadful fright 
and fret; and my uncle sat heavily, with his 
chin upon his stick, taking no notice of the roads 
or streets, but dwelling on the distance of by- 
gone sorrow. The wrong he had suffered was 
greater than mine in one way, and less in an- 
other; greater, because it was incurable ; lighter, 
because less cold-blooded and crafty, and not in- 
flicted on him through his own wife. But I, with 
my Kitty recovered, and still in the new delight 
of that recovery, had triumphed already in the 
more important part, and was occupied rather 
with contempt than hatred. And it seemed to 
me, too, an extraordinary thing, and the last I 
should ever have predicted, that I should be en- 
treated by the daughters of that most haughty 
and headstrong woman to come and exert for 
her own good my imaginary power over her, 

We put up our cart at the Bricklayer’s Arms, 
where Ted had been pot-boy—or potman he call- 
ed himself—and then we all hurried toward Bul- 
wrag Park. The midsummer sun had just gone 
down; and as the red light glanced along the 
broad, stately roads, I thought of the words of 
that violent lady—“ before the sun goes down I 
will have my way.” 

We passed between some posts into the open 
space, coveted vainly by builders, where the old 
Scotch firs (which had been my Kitty’s land- 
mark) still waved their black pillows against the 
western sky. Then a number of people came 
rushing by us, driven by that electric impulse 
which flashes through the human heart that hu- 
man life is passing. With the contagion of haste 
we began to run. 

“Can't come in. Nobody allowed past this 
rope.” 

A posse of policemen had drawn a cord across 
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the road, outside the old gate, because that was 
a very poor obstacle; and now I dare say there 
were a hundred people pushing, and in five min- 
utes there would be a thousand. 

I said: “I am Professor Fairthorn’s son-in-law, 
and the two young ladies have sent for me. And 
Mrs. Wilcox is an old servant of the family, who 
was sent in haste to fetch me.” 

They dropped the rope at this, and let us in; 
being reasonable, as the police are generally, un- 
less you rub their coats up the wrong way of the 
cloth. 

But what a sight we had when once we turned 
the corner! Having never been brought up in 
battle-fields, but only where apples and pears 
grow, I found myself all abroad, and felt my 
legs desirous to go away from one another. But 
my uncle laid hold of me and said: “ This is what 
it comes to. The man who has been a man may 
look on at the devil.” 

Mrs. Wilcox turned back, for her nerves were 
rheumatic; but they would not let her pass the 
rope again. I was looking round and saw it, 
with a desire to do the same; but my uncle had 
me by the collar, and I knew that he was right, 
though I would rather not have known it. 

“Stop and see the works of God,” he said. 
And I answered, “ No, I would rather not, if this 
is a sample of them.” 

For before the front door there were things 
going on which made it impossible to let that 
house after it came into our possession, even to 
a most enlightened widow from America—or at 
any rate she took it, and then threw it up again. 
There were as good as three corpses laid out 
upon the lawn, with a doctor attending upon 
each, and two policemen ; and one of them also 
had a magistrate. 

Uncle Corny drew me forward, as I shrank be- 
hind the bay-tree, where Kitty had been with me 
when the great snow began. “ You are only fit 
for a turtle-dove. Where is your gall ?” he whis- 
pered, 

It may have been a very low default on my 
part; but when my worst enemy lies on the 
ground, I would rather lift him up than walk 
over him. My uncle was of sterner stuff, or less 
live softness—for his injury had been more dead- 
ly. He tried to drag me forward, but I would 
not budge, though I might make a beggar of my- 
self by that refusal. 

“Are you afraid to look at death, you white- 
livered young fool?” he whispered, and his face 
was black with the pitch of fury. 

“T have been through ten times worse than 
death,” I answered, looking at him steadfastly ; 
“and the lesson I have learned is mercy.” 

Before he could answer, with the bitterness of 
justice, which to him was greater, two young wo- 
men ran across the grass, and they both caught 
hold of me, and shrieked. I could not make out 
what they said, because it was mixed up with 
sobs, and they cried both together; but I left 
myself to them, and they drew me on to the 
place where their mother lay stretched upon the 
walk, with a medical man bending over her. 

“Dr. Wiggins?” he asked; and I answered, 
“No, not a doctor at all.” And he said, “ Clear 
out; I shall take the four ounces, on my own 
responsibility.” 

“A friend of the family. A true friend of the 
family,” Miss Jerry exclaimed, to my great sur- 
prise ; but he answered, “Then let him get out 
of the way; and the sooner you go away, too, the 
better.” 

The sour-faced woman, a faithful retainer, was 
supporting the poor lady’s head on a cushion ; 
and I had scarcely allowed myself a glance at 
the proud face, now so deathly. But that one 
glance told me forever what all human pride 
must come to. 

“Oh, come and see Downy! He can’t be dead 
too. Oh, come, and forgive him, before he is dead.” 

Which of the girls said this, I know not. But 
I took up my hat, which I had thrown on the 
grass, and followed them to their brother. 

There lay the man who had robbed me of my 
wife, the cold-blooded, godless miscreant, robbed 
by his own hand forever of all hope of due re- 
pentance. Within a few yards of him lay his 
poor father, dead as a stone, and cold as ice, slain 
by the wickedness he had begotten, shot through 
the heart by his heartless son. 

Donovan Bulwrag looked at me. He was sen- 
sible still; though before the waning light upon 
his ghastly face should vanish, light and dark- 
ness would be one to him. He knew me; and I 
am grieved to say, for his own poor sake, that he 
hated me still. He had not heard of Kitty’s re- 
turn, I suppose, having been so absorbed in his 
own affairs, and he muttered through the red 
foam that streaked his lying lips—for he had 
iteraugh the roof of his mouth: 
darling Kitty—run away—with 





“She is witk me. Her father found out your 
tricks and sent her home. She is well and very 
happy. Ste ran away with no officer.” 

“Let him alone, «i; don’t excite him,” said 
the surgeon, who was stooping over him. “I 
must have you removed if you come near him.” 
Then with another turn of thought he said: “If 
there has been il}-will between you, make it up; 
he cannot last haif an hour. Will you take his 
hand, if he wishes it?” 

“ With pleasure; but I know that he does not 
wish it. Do you wish me to take your hand, Mr. 
Bulwrag? If you do, look at me, and nod your 
head.” 

To my amazement the dying man turned his 
eyes on me, and nodded his head. His eyes were 
clouded with the approach of death, and I saw 
very little expression in them. Then he moved 
his left hand feebly toward me, while the other 
dropped, as if through exhaustion, to the ground. 
My right hand lay in his clammy palm; and, 
bending forward, I watched his face for some 
token of -will and penitence. 

Suddenly a red glare as of lightning filled his 











eyes, his features worked horribly, and his great 
teeth clashed, as he tried to jerk me toward him. 
Luckily for me, I was poised upon both feet. At 
the flash of his eyes I sprang aside, a redder flash 
blinded me, and a roar rang in my ears, and upon 
the bosom of the dying man lay the short thick 
curl, the love-lock Kitty was so fond of playing 
with. The ball had passed within an inch of my 
temple, and my forehead was black with the pis- 
tol-smoke. 

“ Narrow shave,” said the doctor—‘“ that will 
be his last act. I hope he will have life enough 
to know that it has failed. I had not the least 
idea he had got that revolver under his coat flap. 
What are the police about? It’s not my place 
to see to a thing of that sort. And he might have 
shot me while he was about it! There he goes! 
I thought so. Serve him right!” 

The great head fell back, and the square chin 
dropped, a dull glaze spread upon the upturned 
eyes, a wan gray haze as of icy vapor crept across 
the relaxing face, and Donovan Bulwrag was gone 
to render an account of his doings in the flesh. 

Mrs. Wilcox ran up with a sob, and fetched 
the heavy eyelids downward. “ Poor young man! 
He have run his course. I hope he has gone to 
heaven,” she said. 

But my uncle Corny looked at me, and at the 
fallen pistol. “Iwish him only his due,” he 
said; “and I hope he has gone to the devil !” 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
ONE GOOD WISH. 


THERE must have been a fearful scene about 
an hour before we reached that spot. Two pow- 
erful wills were in collision—one hard as steel, 
the other trenchant and resistless as red-hot iron, 
For many days the conflict had been gathering 
force and fury, as the rising wind collects its pow- 
er before the outbreak of the storm. 

The mother was resolved to pierce the mystery 
of her crafty son. The son was equally resolute 
to keep his fatal secret. And the father, turbu- 
lent and headstrong, wrapped in his own vindic- 
tive mood, cared not when the outbreak came, 
but looked forward to it grimly. 

It had been impossible for Downy, as he had 
naturally foreseen, to keep entirely to himself the 
presence of a stranger in the house. Although 
the room was far away from the part his mother 
occupied, and darkened for the Professor’s use, 
and secluded by thick shrubbery, it soon became 
needful for the jailer to secure a confederate. 
With some misgivings, he took the sour-faced 
woman into his confidence, knowing her to be 
close and faithful, as well as clever and resource- 
ful. But unluckily for himself, be did not trust 
the woman wholly. Skinner, as she was called in 
the household, did not know the real import of 
the plan she aided. Falsehood was her master’s 
nature, and he did no despite to it by relapsing 
into truth, He told her a chapter of lies; and 
she had no inkling that the stowaway, whose face 
she was never allowed to see, was the husband 
of her mistress. 

Thus she was not on her guard so strictly as she 
would have been had she known the truth. To 
learn the existence of a secret is to be half-way 
toward it; and the pride as well as curiosity of 
the mistress was soon afoot. But the room was 
securely locked, and vain was any prowling round 
it till indignation and sense of outrage grew no 
longer bearable. 

After that public outbreak of passion which 
had scared the cook and Mrs. Wilcox, the lady of 
the house retreated to her room, and was taken 
or feigned to be taken ill. Her son was sent for 
in great haste, and found her prostrate and broken 
down, scarcely able to speak, and quite unlikely 
to attack his stronghold again. His sisters im- 
plored him to take a cab, and follow the course 
of the only doctor who could relieve these peril- 
ous pains ; and, after seeing to his locks and bolts, 
he departed on that mission. 

No sooner had the front gate swung behind 
him than up jumped the feeble sufferer, wrote a 
few lines to the nearest blacksmith, and sent the 
boy in buttons to take them, with orders not to 
losea moment. In a quarter of an hour the black- 
smith and his foreman were at the obnoxious door, 
with sledge- hammer, crow - bar, cold-chisel, and 
wrench. 

Some one within seemed inclined to help them, 
for they heard a heavy bolt shot back; but the 
door was fastened on the outside also with a 
heavy chain and padlock. The smith laid hold 
of this chain with his pincers, and so kept the pad- 
lock against the post, where a few swinging blows 
from the foreman shattered it like an egg-shell. 
In a minute they cast the door back on its hinges, 
and a narrow dark passage was before them. 

“Let no one follow me,” said the lady of the 
house ; “but wait till I return to you.” She closed 
the heavy door behind her, and passed through 
the gloom to an inner door. This was neither 
locked nor bolted, and she turned the handle and 
entered. 

The room was lofty, but very dark. Not only 
the bulk of the ilex-tree, but close blinds fixed in 
the window-frame obscured the fading sunlight. 
The lady marched in with a haughty air; she 
would soon let this poor vagrant know who was 
the owner of this house, and who the gutter-squat- 
ter. But suddenly she stopped, and speech was 
flown from her tongue to her eyes; she could 
only stare. 

Against the high mantel-piece, whose black mar- 
ble covered with dust was as dull as slate, a tall 
and bulky man was leaning, peacefully smoking 
a long cigar. The cigar was fixed between two 
strips of muslin, concealing the chin, lips, and 
nose, ifany. A slouched hat, with a yellow feather 
in it, covered the hairless crown; and only the 
knotted forehead and the fierce red eyes showed 
that here was a human face alive. 

But the massive cast of figure, and the attitude, 
and slouch, and even some remembrance of the 





fierce red glance, told the haughty woman who it 
was that stood before her. In a moment fury 
changed to fear, and triumph became trembling. 
Without a word she turned to fly; but a great 
muffled hand was laid on her. 

“No hurry, faithful wife! You have insisted 
upon seeing me. Come to the light, and you shall 
have that pleasure.” 

The great figure swept her to the window with 
one arm, while she vainly strove to cry, or even 
to fall upon her knees. Then throwing back 
the blind, the leper drew her closer to him, and 
tearing off his swathings held her so that she 
must gaze at him. 

“This is your work. Are you pleased with it? 
True love is never changed by trifles. Embrace 
me, my gentle one. You always were so loving. 
How you will rejoice to show a wife’s affection, 
and to tend me daily, for I mean io leave you 
never more, Monica, gentle, loving Monica, whis- 
per your true love where my ears used to be.” 

With the mad strength of horror she dashed 
from his arms, and away through the passage, and 
would have escaped—for the’ poor cripple could 
only limp in pursuit—if she had not closed the 
outer door. By the time she had opened it he was 
upon her, and they staggered together across the 
broad walk, when their son from the gate rushed 
up to them. 

“Oh, save me, save me from that beast 
cried. 

“Off, and get back to your den!” shouted 
Downy. 

“A nice son, to part his own parents!” As 
the old man spoke, he struck his son in the face 
with his maimed right hand, while he clung to 
his wife with the other. 

Then Donovan Bulwrag, in the fury of the 
moment, drew his revolver, and shot his father 
through the heart. 

The old man fell on his back a corpse, while 
the mother was dashed on the grass, and lay 
senseless. Donovan looked at them both, gave 
a laugh, put the muzzle in his mouth, and shot 
himself. 


she 
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* * * * * * * 


I have no intention to moralize—as a man al- 
ways says when he begins to do it—but there 
ended three misguided lives; for although Mrs. 
Bulwrag recovered slowly some of her bodily 
health and vigor, her mind was never restored 
to life again. That hectoring will and domi- 
neering spirit lapsed into the weakness of a 
weanling child; and if ever the memory of those 
haughty days returned, it waned into a shudder 
or an abject smile. When Captain, or, as he 
now is called, Sir Humphrey Fairthorn came home 
from his celebrated enterprise, he made due pro- 
vision in a private asylum for the lady who could 
no longer pick his pockets. The marriage settle- 
ments fell to the ground with the downfall of the 
marriage, and six acres of “ the most magnificent- 
ly situated building land in London” returned to 
the devisees of Kitty’s mother. 

When my uncle and myself came sadly home 
from that shocking and distressing scene, the 
power of it lay upon us still, so that we did not 
care to speak. 

“Thank God!” said my wife, as she fell upon 
my breast, after trying to sponge off the blaze 
from my temple, which would take some days to 
heal; “ thank God that he is dead at last!” 

Those are the only words of hers I have ever 
felt displeased with, At the moment they seem- 
ed harsh to me, by reason of the pity which the 
eye engenders but the tongue cannot advance. 
If she had come from that piteous sight, her 
heart would have been too soft for this. 

“It is a good job for everybody else, and a bad 
one for him,” said Uncle Corny; “le is gone 
where he addressed himself. He labelled him- 
self—‘To the devil with care—to be delivered 
immediately.’ And then he goes and acts as his 
own porter. You need not look sentimental, Kit. 
What is England coming to? Lord bless my 
heart, the stuff they talk about ‘the sanctity of 
human life? A good man’s life belongs to God, 
and a bad one’s to the devil. And they have 
got themselves to thank for it.” 

A very broad saying is seldom deep; but the 
general vote was against me. And all being on 
the right side, of course, they backed it up with 
gate bars. 

“Think of that poor man,” said Kitty, who 
was always first to see things; “from what you 
say of his sad condition, and his size and figure, 
I am quite sure it is the afflicted prisoner we res- 
cued from the savages. You may talk of things 
not being guided by a higher power, and you may 
look black if it is hinted that a man shouldn't 
shoot his father, and then try to kill my darling 
Kit ; but what can you say, when it comes to light, 
that but for his own wicked plot, the cruelest and 
the wickedest that ever entered human heart or 
brain, for he never could have owned a heart— 
if it had not been for that, no doubt he would have 
married a lovely girl—though some may call her 
too pale and thin—and probably have stolen all 
her money, and no doubt broken her poor heart, 
as he did his utmost to break mine? And then, 
in the very stroke of death, he tries to murder 
Kit again! Oh, how can I be sorry that we are 
safe from him at last?” 

“Kitty is right,’ Miss Parslow said; “ Kit 
would have killed that man if he had caught 
him shooting Kitty. And that would have been 
the very next thing he would have done, if the 
Lord had spared him.” 

To this I could make no reply, for verily I be- 
lieve it would have been. 

“Take your wife home,” said Uncle Corny, 
who always saw the right thing to do; “she is 
much excited. Avoid this subject until you can 
speak of it calmly. Thank God for all His good- 
ness to you, and let her nurse your wounded 
hair.” 

This made Kitty laugh and pout; and without 
another word I led her home, 
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Iled my Kitty home without any fear of losing 
her again until, by the will of One who loves us, 
we bid each other a brief farewell. We live at 
Honeysuckle Cottage still, and wish to go no far- 
ther, adding to it, as little Growers, like roses, 
cluster round us. We might lead a gayer and 
noisier life if that were to our liking; but we 
have seen enough of the world to know how nice 
it is ata distance. Whatever the greatest peo- 
ple do, I can read to Kitty in the evening, and she 
smiles or sighs in the proper places, without neg- 
lecting our own affairs. The puff of the pass- 
ing world comes to us like that of a train in the 
valley, or even as the whiff of a smoker in the 
lane comes over our wall’ with a delicate waft, 
albeit his tobacco is not first-rate. 

Moreover, we like to be where pleasant friends 
drop in and say, “ What a sweet calm is here !” 
And where Uncle Corny still toddles up at sup- 
per-time every evening, and lays his now quiver- 
ing hand upon the curls of his sturdy godson 
Cornelius, and says, “‘ You shall have all this 
place, my boy, for your rogue of a father is too 
rich to want it, with all that property in London. 
Let him grow houses, while you grow trees. 
Keep the old place on, if you can, and sell your 
own fruit, if you want to get the money.” 

Inditing of the higher fruit that suffers no de- 
cay, and is meted in no earthly measure, the Rev. 
Peter Golightly enters, followed by his blooming 
daughter. He blesses all the little ones; and so 
does she, by kissing them with her pure sweet lips: 

“That's right, Miss Bessy, keep your lips in 
practice!” exclaims Uncle Corny, in his rough 


_old style; and a healthy blush mantles where the 


hectic color was; for the gentle young lady has 
won the heart of the vicar—not of Bray, but a 
parish very near it. 

But which of them all can be thought of twice 
with Kitty looking at me? na words must be 
plentiful indeed if one can be spared for any 
other. Yet for two good reasons I will not at- 
tempt to praise her. Being a busy man, I must 
forego all hopeless efforts ; and,again, what would 
success be? Simply that which, according to the 
proverb, is “ no recommendation.” 

So all who are well disposed can wish me 
nothing more complete than this, that I may live 
with her long enough to discover some defect in 
her. And in return I will inflict no moral but 
that of all true love: let every Kit be constant 
to his better self—his Kitty. 

THE END. 
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“T have worn the Mask ‘but three nights, and the | ms Goce even wace oe een Se. 
blackheads have all disappeared.” 


1 
| “T have been relieved of a muddy, greasy complex- 


“I have worn the Mask but two weeks, and am “I must tell you how delighted I am with your Toi- | ion after trying all kinds of cosmetics without suc- 
amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” | let Mask; it gives unbounded satisfaction.’ cess,” 





Endorsed by the heads of | 


| 





COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


May be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. 
impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. 
money. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 
VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET with proofs and full particulars mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York. 


(ee Apply now, naming this paper, as you may not see this advertisement again. 


By its use every kind of spots, 
It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user 
Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 





















EO WRINGS DRYER,WEARSLONGER and 
P isthe only wringer which does not have 
¢ the crank attached to either roll, 4 é 
e ‘ructed in this wa save Tabor. 


Does not Grease the Clothes. Solid 
White Rubber Rolls, Warranted. Sam- 
ple Wringers sent at wholesale price 

from seamed" ape * to ooll it, 










It fs the only purchase 
gear Wringer made. Empire Wringer Cove auburn, =~ 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. oe W. Epwarns & Son, 

Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
FE. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


VICTORY AT LAST! “PARTED BANG” 


Self-threading Sewing-Needles. : Made of natural CURLY Hair, 

The Blind can use them. Invalnable for | ° guarnteed “ ies 

failing sight. Finest needle made. Mill- BS) Saget’ eer ele aa om hag 

ward’s Gold Eyes; do not cnt the thread. 

Sample paper, l(c. ; 3 for 25c. ; 12 for 80c. 
New Enoranv Noverty M’r’a Co., 

24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘$3: 075 A DAY for'any man or lady. Write 


at once. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va. 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 
Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual., 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


‘Ely's Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


GATARRY 


} Price 50 cents. | 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N.Y. 











0. where. Send to 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st. (Cent’ 1 Music Hall)Chicago 


PLUMP ROSY CHEEKS 


KORIZA CLOTH removes Pimple. Hleck 
lenin v. ns a _ CRAM Ps heads, Wrinkles and Crows-feet. N Drug 
or Cosmetic but a harmless appliance (easily ), that 
AND gt ng aa ag 2s theskin, By mers "sealed 
30c., 2for 50c. J. ERS, Druggist, New Haven Conn. (Est’b’d 
: COLIC. 14d.) Reference: pes 'N. H. Physician. Mention this paper. 


YW 60 ass’t’d beautiful Silk and Satin 


i ap x one on tnche 
Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. wi Pa UD NW os exc cer 20a Inches 





























972 HARPER'S BAZAR. _ 


ADV. SUPPLEMENT. 








| Ridley & Sons, 


Grand Street, N. Y. Grand. Street, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


Toys, Dolls, Games. 


There is nothing in a Mechanical Toy or a Wooden, Tin, Pewter, 
or Iron Toy but what can be found in our display. 








WAGONS, CARTS, SLEIGHS, VELOCIPEDES, BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, ROCKING-HORSES, &c., 


All sizes and prices. 


Doils! Dolls! Dolls! 


in great numbers; in fact, many thousands, from the small baby DOLL to the largest and finest 
bisque DOLLS, and for each DOLL a complete outfit can be had. DOLLS’ FURNISHINGS 


in large variety. 


JEWELRY! DIAMONDS! 


Diamond Rings, Eardrops, Pins, Bracelets, Solid Gold and Silver Watches, American and Swiss 
Movements, Solid Gold and Silver Jewelry of every description. 

Clocks, Bronzes, Fans, Opera-Glasses, Gold-rimmed Eye-Glasses and Spectacles, Sterling Silver 
and Silver-Plated Ware. 

Plush Cases containing Manicure, Comb-and-Brush Sets, Fancy Perfumery Boxes, Baskets and 
Novelties, every style and size. 

Albums, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Glove and Handkerchief Boxes, Pocketbooks, Card Cases, 
Wallets, Meerschaum Goods, Chatelaine Bags, &c., & 








Gold and Silver Head UMBRELLAS and CANES—choice selection of designs in all grades. 
“The Ridley Guarantee” Silk UMBRELLAS are warranted for two years. } 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS!) 


(On second floor.) (On second floor.) (On second floor.) 

Books in Board, Cloth, and fine bindings, for all ages, from Toy Books, with colored illustra- 
tions, for the little ones, to board-covered books for youth and miss, up to standard works for adults. 

Christmas Cards, Booklets, and Novelties. Paper in Plush Boxes, Writing-Tablets, Gold and 
Silver Pens and Pencils, Desk Slates, Chip Boxes, Thermometers, Novelties, ete. 


SUBSTANTIAL PRESENTS—LARGE ASSORTMENTS. 


The display of Holiday Goods does not necessitate any change what- 
ever in any of our eighty-five departments. 
N. B. — Holiday Goods selected now stored free of charge until | 
December 18, | 
| 





Send for Illustrated Magazine containing Full List of Holiday Goods and Prices. 5c. per Copy. | 





Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS,|EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., | 309,311,311 1-2 to 321 Grand 8t., 
56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. New York. 




















| 
| The World-Renowned 


|TREFOUSSE 


KID CLOVES. 


Postage Free. 
What Better Christmas 


Present ? 


CUTTERS PURE DYE 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


In Quality of Material, Purity of Dye, and | 4- Button Kid Gloves, at $1.75. | 
Perfection of Workmanship—Equal to the | {| 4- Button, or 7-Hook, Suede, $1.56 
Famous SILKS OF ANTWERP. | {| Order a pair of either of the above, 


| and you will get the best glove in the 
And at Half the Price. 


world at a reasonable price. 
Always fashionable, stylish, useful, dura- 
ble, 25 inches wide—Put up in dress pat- 
terns 16 to 20 yards, our name on each. 
$2.20 per yard. Ask your dealer for it, 


JOHN O.CUTTER & CoO. 
PURE SILK_ 


44 East 14th Street, New York. 


Awarded the “Grand Prix d’Hon-| 

neur”’ at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 
Kept tn stock, in all sizes and lengths, 

in Kid and Suede. To introduce the 

goods throughout America, we shall || 

send, POSTAGE FREE, on receipt of | 

| the price, 








They are warranted, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 00., 
BOSTON, MASS. | 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















‘< , rg ga 99 CORSETS, WAISTS, 
DELSAR I a” and BRACES are worn 
by ladies interested in 


PHYSICAL CULTURE and con- 


“tain all 
the essential features of 
DRESS REFORM, ‘XS 55, 
| DELSARTE CORSET Co., 


142 W. 234 St. “7 New York. 





| AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


| 

THE OLDEST AND BEST 
Architectural a gg in America. Profusely illus- 
i 
| 





trated. Issued weekly. Of interest to all. Send for 
specimen copy to the publishers, 


TIOKNOR & 00., 211 Tremont St. Boston. | 


— — 


DO NOT BUY FLORIDA. 


Land, Orange Groves, Transportation tickets, Books, 


| Damassé, and Plain Colors. Very handsome styles 
| landed this week 


RupBifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agrecable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
‘Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


PREPAREDano GUARANTEED wy E. W. Hovt & Co., Lowe, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


Samece ViAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE ro Any ADDRESS. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
unsurpassed. This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for LADIES’ USE, in 36, 40, and 45 inch 
widths, and is guaranteed not to CRACK or TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take No suBsTITUTE. 
For sale by all leading retail Dry-Goods dealers in 
the United States. 


5 an DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME 


RAB APPLE 
5 2) BLOSSOMS. 
onstable. Kk ¥ 
SPECIAL IMPORTATIONS 


(Malus Coronaria. ) 
Under the title of Crab Apple 
SILKS.—Regence Satin Unis, Bengaline, and 
Veloutine in new shades. 


‘| Blossoms, The Crown 
Perfumery Co. are now 
Brocaded and Damassé Stuffs. 
Broché and Metal Effects. 


selling one of the most fragrant 
EVENING DRESS STUFFS.—Noveltics INVICO RAT NG 
—Crepes, Grenadines, Gazes, and Marabout in Broché, 


and delightful perfumes ever 
LAVENDER 

















produced.— Court Journal, 





Droadwvay KH | 9th dt. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The popular, new 
smelling salts of The 
Crown Perfumery 
Co. appreciated alike in 








palace, mansion and cot- 
OLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.| | Sty °xateouy ey "© Ml 


“CLEANFAST” 








BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


= S40" raiytopercesl GOOGGB & Blackwell's 
CLEANFAST | FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


BLACK ST OCKINGS Made from Eng'ish Fresh Fruits 


UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. AND REFINED SUCAR, 


SEND FOR_PRICE-LIST.}| ane SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 997 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street ; IN THE UNITED STATES. 


218 West 125th Street. 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


| 177, New Bono St., Lonvon. Sold everywhere 
To be had of all Drnggists and dealers in perfumery. 
On receipt of 12 cents in stamps,Caswell, Massey & Co., 
New York, will mail a bijon trial sample bottle of the 
Crown Perfumery Co.'s delicious Crab Apple Blossom, 
prepaid, to any address. 

















CHICAGO - - - «+ 107 South State Street. 

BOSTON O06 - @ +> -8 49 West Street. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

REAL SCOTCH THREADS. E P P 55 CO C 0 B 
BARGARREN ART THREAD, “By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 


, IPN Pb 12 which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
ROPE LINEN FLOSS, tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
ETCHING FLOSS, sizes 4 & 8, of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 


GERMAN CORD & platen CORD for Couching. a, eS ene 


by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 


stitation may be gradually built up until strong 
BARGARREN A ART FRINGE enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
In all popular shades, Sample sent for 2c. stamp. | @ttack wherever there is a weak point. We may 


escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
J. R. LEESON & CO., fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


frame.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
295 Church St., N. Y. Boston. | i2 half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
he ‘ JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
L ondon, | E ngland. 








Youcan live at home anc a make more money at work for ug 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost« 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 

















A NEW 


TWILLED LACE THREAD 


FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 
AMERICAN VIEWS (Souvenir Albums.) List free. 60, white and écru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, 

1 ittemann, 60 Reade St., N.Y. postpaid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns 
and directions, 10 cents, postpaid. Buy of Dealer or 
| (z= AND SQUARE RIBBON can be procured order from us.’ Make address plain, including State. 














Maps, or engage Winter board until you send stam for 
full information to O, M. Crossy, 99 Fravklin St., N.Y. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


from JOHN DANIELL & SONS, New York. GLASGO LACE THREAD Co., 


GLASGO, CONN. 
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THE MOST PERFECT MADE. 
eeRICe: 

CREAM 

BAKING POWDER 


excels all others in Strength, Purity, 








and Leavening Power. 





CONTAINS NO AMMONIA, 0 
FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


d " b | | f f “Tt is well for over-taxed housekeepers to know that soups at moderate 
an 1S c 1 prices—good and nutritious—can be had without the trouble of making them,” 
abeolute y ree rom me, says MARION HARLAND, speaking of our soups. 
. - If you would like a full account of what she thinks of our establishment and 
? of our soups, write us, and we will gladly send the pamphlet, daintily illustrated 
Alum, and every Drug Taint. eps gt 
These soups can be had at all the best grocers. Be sure to ask for the 
FRANCO-AMERICAN Foop Company’s, and be sure that you get it. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consom- . 
mé, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox - Tail, a 
Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 
Végetable, Beef, Clam Broth } 


S@™ Send us 14 cents to help pay express 42 West Broadway, New York. 


and receive a sample can, your choice. 











»\ In Two Weeksi 
| Think of it! ¢ 


s 


4 pF 
‘i 


Asa 
FLESH PRODUCER 


there can be no 
question but that 


_/ Seg ao Meee |e 


t 


Pure Cod Liver Oil 


Hypophosphites 


Of Lime and Soda 


is without a rival. Many have gained a pound a day .by 
the_use_of_it.. It cures 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND COLDS, AND ALL 
FORMS OF WASTING DISEASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are poor imitations: To thoroughly enjoy the beautiful in nature or in art, one must feel well; to 
feel well, one must thoroughly digest his food; and to aid a weak stomach in the 
performance of its functions, frequent doses of Beecham’s Pills will prove invalu- 
able. This great remedy has been before the public in England for half a century. 
It is undoubtedly the most marvellous antidote yet discovered for bilious and nerv- 
ous disorders, and is a specific for sick headache, indigestion, and disorders of the 
liver. For sale by Drug ists generally, B. F. Allen & Co., 365-367 Canal St., N. Y., 
are sole agents for the United States. If your Druggist does not keep them, they 
ine mail Beecham’s Pill’s on receipt of price, 25 cents a box; but please inquire 
rst. 























1889. 
The United: States 
Official Investigation 
of Baking Powders 


made under authority of Congress by the Chemical 
Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington, D. C., and just completed, shows the 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


to be a cream of tartar powder of the highest qual- 


ity, pure and wholesome, and 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


in strength, leavening power, and general useful- 
ness. The Royal Baking Powder is thus stamped 
by highest official American authority 


THE LEADING BAKING POWDER 
OF THE WORLD. 





3 >. ee a Lisle ati ills Mab iol MMi led ! 


ALL WHO DESIRE GOOD COOKING IN THEIR HOUSES 


SHOULD USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


A slight addition gives strength and delicate flavor to Sowps, Sauces, and Made Dishes. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea, free from fat and gelatine. When buying ask for the Lienie COMPANY’S Exrracrt, and see that 
it bears the signature of Justus von Liebig, as shown ou thé picture above, printed in blue across the label, 











LUNDBORQ’S 
Famous Perfumes 
WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1889. 


Edenia, 
Marechal Niel Rose, 


Goya Lily, 
Alpine Violet, 


ARE NOW PACKED IN HANDSOME DECORATED SATIN CASES FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, AS WELL AS IN THE STAPLE STYLE 
OF PLAIN BOXES. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LADD & COFFIN, sentctires"sr LUNDBORG'S PERFOMERY, 


24 Barclay Street, cor. Church Street, New York. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 


THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE, 


Indispensable for all having homes to furnish or decorate, or wishing to learn Oil, Water-Color, or China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brase Hammering, Book Illustrating, Art Needle-work (for Church and 
Home); Royal School of Art Needle-work (South Kensington) designs a specialty. 





There are Two Editions of The Art Amateur. 


_ The $4 edition gives in a year’s subscription at least 26 superb colored studies for Oil, Water-Color, and 
China Painting, with full directions for treatment of each. The $2.26 edition gives everything except the 
colored plates. 





Note the following 


SPECIAL OF FER! 
Send $4 Cerne ne een receive 
THE ART AMATEUR FOR (5 MONTHS, 


viz.: one full vear’s subscription, beginning with any month, and three back numbers, together with 83 Superb 
Coj.:-9d Studies, for Landscape, Marine, Fruit, Flower, Animal, and Figure Painting, and several co.orep 
sTupiks, especially for China Painting. 

These 38 colored studies include the Special Extra Plate of Orchids, which won the Royal Botanical So- 
ciety of London’s gold medal. This extra plate is only for those who send their $4 direct to the publisher of 
The Art Amateur Nv agent or newsdealer can supply it. Bear in mind tbat the liberal offer of 


3 MONTHS FREE 


applies to both editions of the Magazine. The $2.25 edition includes all the supplement sheets, in fact 
everything except the colored plates. That is, at least, 

120 Large Pages of Full-Size, Practical Working Designs for China Painting, Ol), Water-Color, and 
Tapestry Painting, Wood Carving, Braxs Hammering, and Art Needle-work for Home and Church. Also 

400 Folio Pages of Text (fully illustrated), consisting of criticiems, descriptions of current exhibitions 
and other art events, as well as biographies of artists, and unmerons practical articles by experienced teachers, 
on Flower Painting, Marine Painting, Portrait Painting, Animal Painting, Still-Life Painting, sketching from 
Nature, Pen Drawing for Book and Magazine Illustrations, Eiching, Landscape and Portrait Photography, 
answers to correspondeuts, and illustrated articles relating to Houve Furnishing and Decorating. 

Profusely Hiustrated Catalogue of Colored Studies for 2-cent stamp. Prize Club Circular free. Specimen 
copy, with two superb Colored Plates and eight pages of supplementary Working Designs, for % cents, 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 








ASD a 
VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE FOR 18390 

: 
the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, contains complete list of Vegetables, 
Flowers, Bulbs, Potatoes, and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. De- 
partment of Specialties and all Worthy Novelties. Same shape and style as 
proved so satisfactory last year, Many new end elegant illustrations, handsome 
colored plate 8x10ig inches, and frontispiece. Special Cash Prizcs 
$1000.00; see Floral Guide. Every person who owns a foot of land 
or cultivates a plant should have a copy. Mailed on receipt of 10 cen's. which 
amount may be deducted from first order. ABRIDGED CATALOGUE FREE, 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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